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THE PROBLEM OF FRANCESCO TRAINI 


By MILLARD MEISS 


N the notice of Francesco Traini’ which appears at the end of the life of 

Orcagna in the second edition of 7he Lives, Vasari attributes to this Pisan 

master two altarpieces, both in the church of S. Catarina in Pisa.” Of the first, 

the triptych of St. Dominic (Fig. 1), he gives a short description, and a brief 
but quite appropriate characterization of the small scenes from the legend of the 
saint: ‘‘molto pronte e vivaci e ben colorite.’’ Of the second altarpiece, representing 
the Glorification of St. Thomas Aquinas (Fig. 2), he writes with greater interest and 
enthusiasm. He describes its design, identifies the figures, and concludes: “una tavola 
a tempera con invenzione capricciosa che é molto lodata.... la quale opera finita che 
fu, acquistd grandissimo onore e lodi a Francesco Traini, avendo egli nel lavorarla 
avanzato il suo maestro Andrea nel colorito, nell’unione, e nell’invenzione di gran 
lunga.”” Despite the conventional form of part of this tribute, it seems clear that 
Vasari considered Traini a very good painter (‘‘secondo quei tempi”), good enough 
to be claimed for Florence, and good enough to have surpassed his supposed master, 
Andrea di Cione. It is also clear that, of the two paintings which the biographer 
attributed to Traini, he believed the St. Thomas altarpiece to be superior in quality. 

Now, whereas modern criticism disagrees with Vasari by holding a relatively lower 
opinion of Traini’s painting, it follows him in accepting both altarpieces as the work 
of the master, and in preferring the altarpiece of St. Thomas to that of St. Dominic.’ 
None of these judgments of contemporary criticism seems to me to be sound. The 
altarpiece of St. Dominic, which is signed by Traini, is, in my opinion, one of the 
most remarkable works of the Trecento, and the Glorification of St. Thomas Aquinas 
is not only not superior to it, but so fundamentally different that it cannot have been 
painted by the same master. Inasmuch, then, as the St. Thomas altarpiece, as well 
as the St. Dominic, has always been considered representative of Traini’s style, all 
attempts to enlarge the e@uvre of this master, to evaluate his personality, and to 
determine his historical position have been unconvincing or incorrect because they 
were based upon a self-contradictory premise. 

The first purpose of this study is, then, to distinguish the style of Francesco Traini, 
as shown in the signed altarpiece, from that of the master who painted the altarpiece 
of St. Thomas, and also from that of the other Florentine and Sienese painters whose 
work has recently been attributed to him. Then, following this criticism and the 
rejection of other falsely attributed paintings, an attempt will be made to reconstruct 
an wuvye upon the basis of his one signed work, and to demonstrate that he is the 


1. A section of this paper was read before the 2. Vasari, Milanesi ed., I, pp. 611-613. 
College Art Association of America in March, 1932. 3. See, for example: R. Van Marle, Development 
I am indebted to Professor Richard Offner for many of the Italian Schools of Painting, V, 1925, p. 207; 
valuable suggestions. Giorgio Gombosi, in Dedalo, VII, 1926-27, pp. 256-266. 
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master who painted the well-known frescoes in the Camposanto at Pisa, the authorship 
of which has been debated for almost a hundred years. 

The altarpiece which is signed by Traini represents in the central panel St. Dominic 
(Fig. 3), in the central pinnacle Christ (Fig. 5), in the lateral panels eight scenes from 
the legend of St. Dominic,* and four prophets in the pinnacles above. St. Dominic 
and Christ are now in the museum at Pisa, and the eight scenes, together with a copy 
of the panels in the museum, are on an altar in the north transept of the church of 
S. Catarina, for which the altarpiece was painted.° The work is signed, FRANCIS- 
CUS TRAINI PIN[XIT},° and documented as of 1344-1345.’ Since the middle 


4. The scenes are: Left wing: 1) Upper left : Gio- 
vanna Aza, mother of St. Dominic, sees in a vision 
a dog with a torch in his mouth, which symbolizes 
the mission of the saint. The infant, already distin- 
guished by a halo, is bathed by two women. 2) Lower 
left: The Lateran church, which Pope Innocent III 
in a vision sees falling into ruin, is supported by 
St. Dominic. 3) Next to 1: St. Peter and St. Paul 
bestow upon St. Dominic the gospels and the staff, 
symbols of leadership of the Dominican order. The 
scene occurs in front of the Lateran church in Rome 
(St. Peter’s, according to the Golden Legend). 4) Lower 
row, next to 2: The miracle at Montreal or Faynaux. 
The orthodox scriptures do not burn when thrown 
into the fire. The heretics, at the right, are con- 
founded. Right wing: 5) Upper left: Napoleone Or- 
sini, nephew of Cardinal Stefano de’Ceccani di Fossa- 
nuova, dies, and is brought to life, before the cardinal’s 
very eyes, by the saint. 6) Lower left: A number of 
English men and women, on a pilgrimage to Santiago, 
pass near Toulouse, the center of the Albigensian 
heresy, and in order to avoid this defiled city, they 
attempt to cross the Garonne river near it in a very 
small boat. The boat capsizes, and the pilgrims are 
saved from drowning by St. Dominic. 7) Upper row, 
next to 5: F. Guala, prior of Brescia, sees, in a vision, 
the soul of St. Dominic carried to heaven by two 
angels. Two ladders extend from the prostrate figure 
of the saint up to heaven, where Christ and the Vir- 
gin await the soul, which is symbolized by a small 
figure of the saint. At the right is the prior asleep. 
8) Lower row, next to 6: The funeral ceremonies of 
St. Dominic (1233), attended by the Archbishop of 
Ravenna, the Bishop of Modena, and other prelates 
of the church. 

For the literary sources of the legend, cf. F. Bo- 
naini, Memorie inedite intorno alla vita e ai dipinti 
di Francesco Traini, Pisa, 1846, pp. 18-33. Bonaini 
quotes from: Annail. Ord. Praed., 1, pp. 9, 155-158, 
289-290, App. I, pp. 248-250, 297-298; An. Bolland., 
Aug. IV. pp. 1, 572, 602. He omits, however, the 
Golden Legend. Cf. the edition by T. de Wyzewa, 
La Legende Dorée, Paris, 1929, pp. 399 ff. 

5. Vasari, Joc. cit., saw the entire altarpiece in 
the church of S. Catarina. He was in Pisa between 
1544 and 1548, and in 1562 (cf. Wolfgang Kallab, 
Vasaristudien, ed. by J. v. Schlosser, Vienna, 1908, 
Pp. 264, 367, and 378). The altarpiece had very 
likely been removed from the church by 1751, for 
Pandolfo Titi, who published a guidebook of Pisa in 
that year (P. Titi, Guida per il passagiere dilettante 


di pittura, scultura, ed architectura nella citta di Pisa, 
Lucca, 1751), does not mention it. Inasmuch as Titi 
follows Vasari very closely, and inasmuch as he men- 
tions the St. Thomas altarpiece (p. 149, as Traini), 
his omission of the St. Dominic can scarcely be an 
oversight. Florentine writers, drawing their informa- 
tion from Vasari, continued to speak of the altarpiece 
as still in the church of S. Catarina after it had been 
removed (cf. Serie degli uominii pix illustri..., Flor- 
ence, I, 1769, p. 55; and Supplimento alia serie degh 
uomini piu illustri..., Florence, 1776, p. 455). 

The whereabouts of the altarpiece was apparently 
not known, even to Pisans, up to 1846, so that until 
then the St. Thomas altarpiece was considered the 
only extant work of Traini. In 1846 Francesco Bo- 
naini discovered in the Seminario adjoining the church 
the wings, i. e. the eight scenes from the legend of 
St. Dominic (cf. F. Bonaini, Wemorie inedite intorno 
alla vita e ai dipinti di Francesco Traini, in Annali 
delle Universita Toscane, Serie 1, Tomo I, 1846; and 
published as a book in Pisa in the same year). The 
central panel of St. Dominic, together with the pin- 
nacle of Christ, had, by the early part of the nine- 
teenth century, become part of the collection of the 
Pisan Academy. (Cf. B. Polloni, Catalogo delle opere 
di pittura, modelli in gesso et altri oggetti riunitt 
nella I. e R. Accademia di Belle Arti di Pisa, Pisa, 
1838, pp. 13 and 21. Five other panels are attributed 
to Traini in this catalogue, on pp. 9, 10, 16, and 17, 
but there are no other works by Traini in the present 
collection of the Museo Civico.) 

6. The entire inscription reads: HOC OPUS FAC- 
TUM FUIT TEMPORE DOMINI JOHANNIS COCI 
OPERARII OPERE MAIORIS ECCLESIE SANCTE 
MARIE PRO COMUNI PISANO PRO ANIMA DO- 
MINI ALBISI DE STATERIIS DE PE.... SUPRA- 
DICTE FRANCISCUS TRAINI PIN 

Vasari, having forgotten the context of the inscription 
and the name ‘‘ Giovanni Coco,”’ said (doc. cit¢.) that 
the altarpiece had been made for ‘‘un signore di casa 
Coscia.’’ He has confused Coco with Marino di Gio- 
vanni Cossa of Naples, who died in 1418, and who 
is buried in the church of S. Catarina. 

7. Bonaini’s researches (loc. cit.) have provided 
us with much information about the altarpiece. The 
will of the Pisan Albizzo delle Stadere (published in 
full by Bonaini, Joc. cit.), made in 1336, stipulated 
that ‘‘unum altare seu cappella’’ should be built 
immediately after his death in the church of S. Ca- 
tarina. The opera del Duomo was made executor. 
On the 24th of April, 1344, Giovanni Coco, ‘‘ ope- 
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division is larger and higher than the others, the altarpiece is a kind of triptych, of a 
type that is quite common in the second half of the Dugento and the early Trecento. 
The figures in the middle panels are formal, immobile images, which by their greater 
size and more monumental conception dominate the altarpiece. The wings, full 
of life and movement, are narrative and dramatic commentaries upon the central 
presentation.° 

Christ is placed in a frontal position; St. Dominic is turned just a little to the right 
for the sake of a fuller plastic and spatial expression, and to assist in the portrayal of 
an actual personality. But the tendency towards symmetry and repose reasserts itself 
in the outward glance of the saint, and in the balance between the book and the stem 
of lilies. The figure of the saint rises majestically up to the enframing arch, and 
almost completely fills the area of the panel. The vertical lines of the contour are 
unbroken, and the figure, like an early Gothic cathedral statue, gives the impression of 
belonging to a greater whole—which is in this instance the architectonic altarpiece. 
And, as in Gothic statues, the lower half of the body and the feet are lost in the 
drapery, so that the figure seems to be united with the ground, and the weight of the 
body is carried by the large, perfectly vertical, tubular folds of the habit. Both the 
design of the figure and the treatment of the drapery suggest a dependence upon 
sculpture, a dependence which may be observed generally in central Italian painting 
of the early Trecento. The sculpture of Giovanni Pisano, which contributed so much 
to the formation of early fourteenth century painting in Florence and Siena, had 
nowhere so great an influence as upon Traini. 

Both St. Dominic and Christ are placed partly under, or just behind, the frames. 
Christ rests His book on the edge of the lower frame of the pinnacle, and the right 
half of the book, as well as the right half of St. Dominic’s, seems to extend a little 
way into the space this side of the frame, into the actual space occupied by the 
spectator.” 

The prophets in the four lateral pinnacles are intermediaries between the central 
section and the small scenes. They, like the central figures, are placed close under 


rarius’’ of the Opera del Duomo, paid 18 lire and 
12 soldito ‘‘ Francesco dipintore condam Traino... per 
dipintura una taula la quale a |’autare di Messer Al- 


islands, and in many places is about to flake off, as 
it has already done in the fifth scene. This scene is 


biso’’ (Bonaini, of. cit., p. 123). On January 15th 
of the following year ‘‘ Francesco dipintore, per dipin- 
tura una tagola grande a uno altare che lasoe messer 
Albiso a Santa Chatalina’’ received 67 lire and 8 soldi 
(Bonaini, op. cit., p. 124). The altarpiece was placed 
on the altar before the 9th of July, 1345, for on that 
day ‘‘ Fra Stefano.... ebe (3 lire)... per fare uno palio 
di setta dinassi al’autare et ala taula ched é@ in sue 
l’autare di Messer Abiso....’’ (Bonaini, of. cit., p. 125). 

8. The panels of the altarpiece are excellently 
preserved. The surface has the dry character of 
unspoiled tempera, which is to be found in very few 
other paintings of the first half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury (cf. Simone Martini’s altarpiece in S. Agostino, 
Siena). What little modern painting there is, is limited 
to patching the spots where the tempera has fallen 
away, but this is easily distinguishable from the original 
surface. The tempera is, however, broken into small 


shown still undamaged in the first photographs taken 
by Alinari, Nos. 8870-1. The inscription on the two 
wings has been lightly repainted. 

A number of additions have been made to the 
frame of the wings, probably at the time when the 
copy of the central section was joined tothem. The 
finials, the crotchets on the pinnacles, and the bases 
of the shafts dividing the panels are all new. 

g. There are other indications in the fourteenth 
century, especially in the first half, of a similar con- 
ception of the frame and of space. Books are placed 
on the frame in, for example, the following panels: 
Simone Martini, predella, St. John the Evangelist, 
Museum, Pisa (c. 1320); Simone Martini, pinnacle, 
Moses, Museum, Pisa (c. 1320); Shop of Simone Mar- 
tini, St. Catherine of Alexandria, Gardner Museum, 
Boston (c. 1320); Naddo Ceccharelli, Christ, central 
pinnacle of altarpiece in Siena Gallery. 
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the frames, and their scrolls, like the books, seem to turn into actual space, but they 
are endowed with the animation and the emotional motivation of the figures in the 
scenes. The two inner figures turn upwards to Christ, Jeremiah (Fig. 8) with humility, 
Isaiah (Fig. 11) with awe. The two outer prophets reflect upon the image of Christ, 
Daniel (Fig. 9) lyrically, Ezekiel (Fig. 10) tragically. The variety and profundity of 
these characterizations, and the material significance given each of them, reveal 
Traini as one of the greatest masters of dramatic and plastic expression in the 
fourteenth century. 

Whereas the central panel of St. Dominic is surmounted by a semicircular arch 
which contains two small cusps, the frames of the small scenes are composed of 
quatrefoils, the irregularity of which is expressive of the liveliness of the narrative 
and dramatic incidents. And the quatrefoil serves also to detach the frame from the 
scene laid behind it, for the fantastic lobed and angular shapes isolate themselves 
from the vertical and horizontal lines of the architecture (cf. especially the first and 
seventh scenes). The frame overlaps the scene in an irregular fashion, and this helps 
to produce the impression of an unlimited extension of space towards the left and 
the right. The dissociation of the frame from the painting is further suggested by the 
high relief of the quatrefoils—there are no moldings to graduate their surface to the 
painting—and by the contrast between the tooled cusps and the untooled gold ground 
or the flat surface of the tempera. Traini has, in addition, designed the compositions 
so that there is very little conformity between the figures or architecture and the line 
of the frame. Other Trecento masters who used the quatrefoil frame, such as Taddeo 
Gaddi in his panels in the Florentine Academy, are more interested than Traini in 
decorative and linear interrelationships between the frame and the composition 
(cf., expecially, the Transfiguration). These interrelationships serve, at the same 
time, to close the composition, so that those paintings possess none of the extension 
of space beyond the frame which is found in the St. Dominic altarpiece. Furthermore, 
Traini’s figures are much smaller in proportion to the size of the panel than are the 
figures in Taddeo’s paintings, the proportion of figures to architecture and landscape 
is more naturalistic, and the spatial interval between the frame and the figures which 
is sO significant a feature of Traini’s compositions is lacking in Taddeo’s panels. 

Traini’s compositions are so conceived that one seems to be looking through and 
beyond an actual frame at an event occurring in unlimited space. Thus, pictorial 
space acquires some of the qualities of actual space, and the two tend in a way 
to be identified, as they were, by more explicit means, in the central section o 
the altarpiece. There are instances of similar spatial tendencies among Traini’s 
contemporaries; for example, Pietro Lorenzetti in his Nativity in the Opera del 
Duomo, Siena. In this painting the pictorial space tends to be identified with the 
actual by conceiving the architecture in the painting as a continuation of the 
architecture of the frame, or vice versa. 

Thus, while Traini resembles the Lorenzetti in an interest in spatial composition, 
his constructions differ considerably from theirs. He does not know, or does not 
use, the perspective system developed in the late works of the Lorenzetti, a few years 
before the painting of the S. Catarina altarpiece. The lines in the ceiling of the room 
in the first scene meet along an axis, not in one or two points. The extraordinary 
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spatial impression created by such a scene as the meeting of St. Dominic with the 
two apostles (Fig. 15) is due (beyond compositional characters already discussed) to 
his development of another means—light and shade. The church is built to an 
imposing volume by subtle distinctions of value. The light comes from the left, so 
that the surfaces which are approximately perpendicular to it (the nave, or nearest 
arm of the cruciform church, and lantern walls, the right jamb of the door, and an arc 
of the circular window) have the highest value. Next in the scale are the surfaces 
on which the light falls obliquely, such as the left arm of the church. The facade is 
set at about the same angle to the light as this arm, but its value is made much 
higher in order to differentiate the two almost parallel planes. The right arm, which 
is in shadow, is darkest (except for the openings into the interior). The apostles, 
upon whom the light falls full, stand in front of the grayer transept, and St. Dominic, 
who wears a black habit, is placed in front of the bright nave wall. These skilfully 
contrived contrasts in tone create a spatial interval between the figures and the church, 
A similar means is used in the creation of other intervals: for example, the head of 
St. Dominic is brought forward from his arm by a black hatching on his sleeve. The 
roofs are graded decisively from light to dark, as is the floor or the ground in many 
of the panels, and this gradation serves to measure the distance inward as do the tiled 
floors of the Lorenzetti. Here again, then, we may observe the difference in the 
methods and style of Traini and the Lorenzetti: one tending towards chiaroscuro, the 
other developing line and a linear system. 

The pictorial effect of Traini’s compositions is heightened by the wide spacing of 
the modeling strokes, which, by allowing the dark ground to appear through the light 
overpainting, and vice versa, produces a vibrancy of tone which is perhaps unique in 
the fourteenth century. The figures, and especially the heads, are built of broad 
smudgy patches of light and dark which make them seem, by the side of other 
Trecento heads, impressionistic. In the scene of the Vision of the Pope (Fig. 14), the 
three arches over the canopy cast shadows onto the wall, the only example, so far as 
I recall, of cast shadows in the fourteenth century. 

These small scenes, in all their variety, are the product of one of the most versatile 
imaginations in the Trecento. Each moment in the narrative is conceived differently, 
each has its own peculiar qualities. The Bestowing of the Staff and the Gospels 
(Fig. 15), and the Miracle of the Unburned Book (Fig. 16) have the austerity 
and monumentality of Giotto, whereas the Death of Napoleone (Fig. 17), a scene 
choked with figures, resembles the wild, tragic style of Pietro Lorenzetti at Assisi. 
The scene of the Saving of the Pilgrims (Fig. 18) shows an extraordinary realization of 
the humorous aspect of a miraculous situation. As in the scene of the Death of 
Napoleone, a number of children poke their inquisitive heads between the figures, and 
one of them laughingly points out to St. Dominic a dripping, bedraggled old man 
who stands knee-deep in the water and holds up his garment to keep it from being wet. 
The monk at the left cannot forbear smiling, and even the saint seems benevolently 
amused. The figures are grouped in a triangle, and the landscape sweeps upward 
from the lower left to a climax behind the head of St. Dominic, binding the figures 
together, and at the same time enhancing the upward reaching of the pilgrims. This 
is certainly one of the finest achievements of narrative painting in Italy. 
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Traini shows an unusually acute observation of the surfaces of things, such as, in 
this scene, the texture and varied hues of water, and of the appearance or attitude of 
the figures in different emotional situations. One of the women bends to a horizontal 
position to dry her hair, another inclines forward to allow the water to run off, her 
arms dangling; and to the passionate gratitude of the pilgrims the saint responds 
with the most subtle and sensitive humility. A similar variety of emotional expression 
is found in the Death and Resuscitation of Napoleone (Fig. 17). One of the mourners 
covers her face with her hands, another implores, and another, at the left, digs her 
fingers into her cheeks in despair. Behind, a man wrings his hands, At the right 
rises the bouyant Napoleone, received with wonderfully portrayed consternation and 
amazement by the Cardinal Stefano and his followers. 

Traini is much less interested in the structure of the figure than the Florentines, and 
even less so than the Lorenzetti, whom he resembles most in his genius for expressive 
movement. And his figures have no undifferentiated substance, expressed as mass and 
weight, that is refractory to movement, that tends to remain immobile even though the 
figure is represented in an attitude of movement. They are uniquely variable; they 
exist and are actualized only in movement, that is, they exist only with respect 
to their immediate function. They have little of the “beauty” of face and body that 
was prized in Siena and Florence. Most of them are short and stocky, with relatively 
little refinement of feature. And this lack of refinement is not merely the result of 
Traini’s provincialism, his detachment from the great centers of fourteenth century 
painting and culture, but is due to his sacrifice of physical “beauty,” and further, 
“beauty” of surface, for the sake of greater poignancy and intensity of expression. 
His style resembles, in this respect, as in many others, that of his Pisan predecessor, 
Giovanni Pisano. The faces of the women who lament the death of Napoleone are 
wrung to ugliness by their grief. And the beggars who kneel at the bier of St. Dominic 
are more uncouth than any other figures in early Italian painting. 


I] 


The second painting which Vasari attributed to Traini, and which has always been 
considered his work, is the altarpiece of St. Thomas Aquinas (Fig. 2), which is, 
together with the St. Dominic triptych, in the church of S. Catarina at Pisa. The 
general plan of this altarpiece, which is much larger than the St. Dominic triptych, 
is probably due to Fra Domenico da Peccioli, a Dominican scholar and prior of 
S. Catarina, who, according to a contract which I shall discuss later, was to supervise 
the painting of the panel. St. Thomas is seated in a large glory, like Christ in 
Majesty, and his writings lie in his lap. On the pages of the book which he holds 
upright is written “‘veritatem meditabitur guttur meum et labia mea detestabuntur 
impiu.” This phrase stands at the beginning of St. Thomas’ work Summa Contra 
Gentiles, and Hermann Hettner has attempted to show that ideas expressed in this 
treatise are explicit sources of the scheme of the altarpiece and its symbolism.” In 


10. Jtalienische Studien, Braunschweig, 1879, pp. 103 ff. 
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the upper part of the panel are Christ, St. Paul, Moses, the four evangelists, Aristotle, 
and Plato, from whom Thomas receives divine grace and knowledge, both theological 
and philosophical. The spiritual relationships are expressed by means of rays of 
light. From the books of St. Thomas the rays pass to living representatives of the 
Church and the monastic orders, whom they enlighten and inspire, and to Averroes," 
whom they confound. The Commentary of the defeated heretic is thrown, face 
downward, upon the ground. The figures at the right and left of Averroes are 
conceived quite differently from the saints and philosophers of the upper part of the 
panel. The informal way in which they are grouped suggests a large crowd, only 
a part of which is represented. Not only their casual attitudes, but also their 
features, show the greatest variety. Many of the heads may be portraits of Pisan 
monks and noblemen. 

There are, then, considerable differences of purpose and of scale between the 
St. Thomas and the St. Dominic altarpieces, but while these differences do not 
conceal, neither do they account for, the profound differences of style. The painters 
of these two panels are no more alike than Pietro Lorenzetti and Simone Martini, 
probably less so, for the styles of the two latter masters derived, in a measure, from 
the same sources, whereas the styles of the authors of the Pisan panels certainly did 
not. The St. Dominic altarpiece is the most remarkable achievement of the Trecento 
in the use of light and shade to produce form in space. The style of the master who 
painted the St. Thomas panel, on the other hand, is two-dimensional not merely in 
accordance with a rather abstract conception and design, but as the result of a deep 
esthetic preference. The artistic effect resides chiefly in pattern, in the interrelationship 
of colored shapes disposed in one plane, and in linear movement. Where the figures 
have been given cubic existence, as those especially in the lower part of the panel, 
this cubic form serves as a basis on which the line may move in planes and directions 
other than the single large one of the entire composition. What is achieved, then, is 
primarily not an impression of mass and volume, but a rhythmical linear composition 
in three dimensions. 

[he brusquely contrasted lights and shades of the St. Dominic altarpiece are not 
to be found here—both intense light and dark shadow would obscure or destroy the 
line. And strong contrasts and sharp transitions are quite foreign to the style of this 
painter, who aims at a kind of beauty which is attained by perfection of finish, 
exquisite detail, and subtle gradation of tone. The individual figure is an inseparable 
element in the linear design; it has not the formal and spiritual independence of a 
figure in the St. Dominic altarpiece. Its movements are chiefly determined, one 
might say predetermined, by the linear rhythms that weave through the whole pattern, 
so that the figure itself seems, after all, quite static. The movement passes through 
it. Each figure of the St. Dominic altarpiece, on the other hand, is wholly integrated 
into one single action which is the result of its psychological relationship with other 
figures. The dramatic emotion determines the attitude and the gestures, whereas in 


11. Hettner, doc. cit., points out the interesting Only from the beginning of the fourteenth century 
fact that Averroes was universally honored in the was he considered the great heretic. 
thirteenth century, even by St. Thomas himself. 
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the St. Thomas panel the gestures have a rhythmical rather than a psychologically 
expressive function. 

The head of Christ (Fig. 5) in the pinnacle above St. Dominic, is modeled to an 
imposing volume by a strong light. The source of the light is above and to the left ; 
the right half of the head is in shade. The light falls full on the nose, the forehead, and 
the cheek bones, leaving a large elliptical shadow under the brow. From this shadow 
emerges the eye, its spherical shape peculiarly emphasized by the light on the lower 
as well as on the upper lid. At the outer extremity of the eye are a number of 
wrinkles or creases which seem like rays diverging from the luminous, starry, eye. 

Christ looks out to the right, and his head is turned slightly in the same direction, 
but the painter of St. Thomas (Fig. 6) prefers absolute symmetry. The two sides of 
the face are similarly lighted, and the modeling, limited to a very narrow range, 
serves not to suggest a revolution of planes as in the head of Christ, but to produce 
a subtle variation of relief just above and below a single broad plane that is parallel 
to the gold ground. Into this plane even the ears tend to be drawn. The mass of the 
head, though flat, is compact and solid, but without the organic implications of the 
head of Christ. The features are laid on it, in a delicate linear pattern. The eye, 
with a uniformly dark iris, and a uniformly light cornea, is relatively dull, with a 
generalized and ideal expression. The upper lid forms a fine S-curve, whereas in 
Christ it is a simple ellipse. Both lids of St. Thomas’ eyes, like those of other figures 
in the altarpiece, have curling eyelashes. These are not to be found in any of the 
heads of the St. Dominic altarpiece. 

The halo, as skilfully executed as any that came from Simone Martini’s own shop, 
claims attention as a beautifully conceived design. It is composed of two concentric 
narrow bands which enclose a large field filled with a repeated circular pattern. In 
the halo of Christ these fields are not so decisively separated; the ornamental 
patterns are smaller and consist chiefly of circular punchings. The halo is effective, 
not as design, but as a device for the production of a vibrating light. The flatness 
of the gold is destroyed by it, and the head seems enveloped by an atmospheric 
space. 

If we compare Aristotle (Fig. 7), who looks up towards St. Thomas, and the 
St. Dominic master’s Jeremiah (Fig. 8), who turns upward to Christ, we see again the 
entirely irreconcilable differences between an “abstract,” linear style and a dramatic, 
plastic style. Jeremiah is a realization of expressive movement, of a harmony between 
attitude, gesture and mood. The massive head and body have been disposed so that 
together: they repeat the triangle of the frame; this triangular contour has been 
achieved, however, without sacrificing either the easy movement of the figure, or its 
complete psychological and formal independence. Aristotle has neither the warmth 
of feeling nor the deep self-consciousness of Jeremiah. The shapes of the two heads 
are so. very unlike not only because of differences of style and of the origins of the 
styles, but because the St. Dominic master has departed from conventional Trecento 
imagery to portray Jeremiah as a Hebrew prophet with typical Semitic features. 
And this racial characterization is not only physiognomic, in the sense that the 
characterization of individuals in the lower part of the St. Thomas panel is physiogno- 
mic, but also emotional, for the features of Jeremiah are not separately and therefore 
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statically conceived, but are assimilated to a vivid Semitic expression. The hair and 
beard of Aristotle are areas filled with undulating lines, whereas the hair of Jeremiah 
is painted in broad masses of light and shade, so that it has mass and the softness 
and lightness of actual hair. Seen beside the gradual, almost imperceptible gradation 
of tone in Aristotle, the abrupt contrasts in the Jeremiah, the smudgy patches of 
opaque white, look rough and brusque, but this is, of course, the brusqueness of 
Masaccio! And like Masaccio, too, is the darkly tragic air of Ezekiel (Fig. 10) in the 
next pinnacle. 

Analogous differences of style are apparent also in the script. The letters in 
ARISTOTILES are set close together, the vertical direction predominates, and the 
variation in the width of the line is relatively subtle. The script on the scrolls of 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel is much less “Gothic.”’ The letters are heavy and round, and 
the bulging of the line at certain places produces a plastic effect which corresponds 
to that of the figures. The letters are set wider apart than in ARISTOTILES, and 
each of them has a greater independence than those in the script of the St. Thomas 
panel. 

As a final contrast, let us bring together Isaiah (Fig. 11) and four heads in the 
lower right group of the St. Thomas panel (Fig. 12).. These four heads are much 
smaller than any of the other heads from the St. Thomas altarpiece that I have 


adduced for comparison, and are, therefore, very close to the size of Isaiah. We 
may observe, then, that the differences between the plastic pictorial style of. the 
St. Dominic master and the linear or linealistic plastic style of the St. Thomas master 
are not diminished by approximation in scale. 
And these differences are so great and so fundamental that they exclude the 
possibility that the two paintings were executed by one painter at different times, 
under different influences. No Trecento painter, and, indeed, no modern painter, 
could change his purpose, his visual imagery, and the rhythm of his form so 
profoundly as to produce two works of such dissimilar style. We must conclude that 


the two paintings which have always been accepted as the work of Francesco Traini 
are not by the same hand. If, then, the altarpieces were executed by different masters, 
which one are we to regard as the work of Traini? The St. Dominic triptych is signed, 
FRANCISCUS TRAINI PIN [XIT]. Furthermore, “Francisco dipintore condam 
traino”’ received a payment for the painting of it in April, 1344. Another payment 
was made to “ Francesco dipintore ” in January, 1345, and we know that by July of 
the same year the altarpiece was probably finished.” The St. Thomas panel, on the 
other hand, is not signed, and we have a good measure of proof, in Vasari’s description, 
that it bore no signature in the sixteenth century. 

But recently Prof. Péleo Bacci published a document which, he claimed, proves 
that Traini painted the altarpiece of St. Thomas Aquinas (a fact which, as I have 
said, was already universally believed), and that the work was begun in 1363 and 
finished in 1364. This document, bearing in a later script the notation “ Promis- 


12. See note 6 and documents in the appendix. note, Bacci said that he had discovered a document 
13. The full publication is in Za Diana, V, 1930, which established the fact that the painting of the 
fasc. IIl. In J/ Duomo di Pisa discritta dal Cav. Paolo St. Thomas altarpiece had been commissioned to 


Tronci, con note e documenti inediti, Pisa, 1922, p. 7, Francesco Traini in 1363. 
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sione facta da Francesco dipintore di fare una tavola per l’anima di Monna Nuta da 
Vico,” is a contract, dated the 17th of September, 1363, which states that a painter 
named Francesco undertakes to paint an altarpiece of a prescribed size for the altar 
of St. Paul in S. Catarina. That the St. Thomas panel was painted in accordance with 
this contract, or a similar one of later date, seems substantiated, as Bacci has shown, 
by the following facts: 1) the dimensions prescribed in the contract approximate 
those of the panel; 2) more important, the painting was, according to the contract, 
to be placed on an altar dedicated to St. Paul, and in the existing panel St. Paul 
appears on the right side of Christ, and so is given preference over the four evangelists; 
3) the contract stipulates that the painting shall be done ‘‘ ad voluntatem et laudum 
discreti viri fratris Dominici prioris Convenctus fratrum Sancte Cataline,” and the 
originality of the iconography and the nice theological distinctions of the St. Thomas 
panel show that the painter who executed it must have followed closely the scheme 
of some learned Dominican. 

Bacci, who, together with all other students, considered the St. Thomas altarpiece 
to be a work of Traini’s, believed that this contract furnishes documentary proof of 
two facts: first, that Francesco Traini painted the altarpiece of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
and second, that Traini began the work in 1363 and finished it in 1364. Let us grant, 
for the moment, that Bacci’s first assumption, that the document refers to Francesco 
Traini, is correct, even though no more of the painter’s name than Francesco appears 
in it, and let us turn to his second assumption, which has a more important bearing on 
our problem. He says that the painter began the work in 1363 and finished it in 1364.” 
All the contract (“ promissione,”’ as the commentator calls it) tells us, however, is that 
ten florins were received by Francesco as a first payment, that twenty-five florins were 
to be paid within four months, and that the remaining twenty-five florins were to be 
given to the painter upon the completion of the panel. But no record of a second or 
third payment has been, so far as I know, discovered. Bacci has, then, no certain 
evidence for the assumption that the panel was finished in 1364, and there is, 
furthermore, no certain evidence to show that the master who undertook the commission 
actually executed the painting, for there are no known records of payment following 
the contract. It is clear, then, on the basis of the evidence which we now possess, 
that the St. Dominic altarpiece is much more definitely established as a work of 
Francesco Traini than is the St. Thomas. The former is. signed, the latter is not. 


14. The contract calls for a panel one ‘‘canna’”’ 
high and one ‘‘ canna’’ wide. The ‘‘canna,’’ according 
to Bacci, was equal to 3.31535 meters. The existing 
panel measures 3.75 m. by 2.58 m. The discrepan- 


St. Thomas, painted by Alessandro Cominotti, which 
was over the altar that belonged to the Viviani. 
‘«Essendo abbruciato la chiesa di Santa Catarina, i 
Sigg. Cosimo e Urbano Viviani nepoti del vescovo 





cies are not due to the fact that the altarpiece has 
been restored. For whereas it is possible that it 
originally was somewhat broader, it certainly was 
once a little higher (the pinnacle has obviously been 
cut). The reductions, the addition of the pieces at 
the upper left and rijsht, and possibly also the over- 
painting of part of the gold ground to match the 
stellated additions, were probably made just after 
1650, when the panel was fitted into its present 
rectangular altar-frame. In that year a fire in the 
church had destroyed a canvas, also representing 


[Giuliano Viviani, who had built the altar] fecero 
risarcire il detto altare e vi collocarono la presente 
antica tavola dipinta da Francesco Traini.’’ (Memorie 
istoriche di pi illustri uomini pisani, Pisa, 1792, III, 
p. 345). The panel is not mentioned, so far as I know, 
between 1568, the date of the second edition of Va- 
sari, and 1650, so that there is no way of. knowing 
with certainty just where it was during those years 
Vasari saw it in the church, but he does not specify 
in what part of it. 

15. Bacci, Za Diana, V, 1930, fasc. III, p. 172. 
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For the former there are two documents which record the payment to Traini of 85 lire 
of the 110 due him. Since Traini received the greater part of the total amount, since 
the painting was, as we know, finished within five months after the second payment, 
and since, finally, the altarpiece is signed, we have a very strong chain of evidence 
to prove that Francesco Traini painted the St. Dominic triptych. The evidence 
associating Traini with the St. Thomas panel, on the other hand, is limited to the 
contract discussed above, which informs us only that a painter, who may or may not 
be Francesco Traini, received, as a first payment upon the drawing up of the contract, 
presumably before beginning any work, one sixth of the total amount agreed upon. 

Inasmuch as stylistic analysis has shown conclusively that the two altarpieces were 
not painted by the same master, and inasmuch as we know that Traini painted and 
signed the St. Dominic triptych, whereas he—if it was he—merely undertook the 
commission for the St. Thomas panel, we must conclude that, if he azd enter into a 
contract for the St. Thomas panel, he did not, for some reason, proceed with the 
painting of it, or at least carry the work far enough to leave traces of his style in the 
panel. 

My conclusion as to which of the two altarpieces was executed by the painter 


Traini is wholly tenable whether the master named in the contract published by Bacci 
was or was not Traini. A small section of the upper part of the parchment on which 
the contract is written has been torn off, and the first few lines, where the name of 


the painter appeared for the first time, are missing. No more than “ Francischus ”’ 
(‘‘suprascriptus Francischus ’’) appears in the part that has been preserved. Since 
the St. Thomas altarpiece was generally believed to be by Traini, Bacci assumed 
that this Francesco was Francesco Traini. But inasmuch as I have shown, by stylistic 
analysis, that the St. Thomas panel cannot be by the painter who signed the St. Do- 
minic altarpiece, the chief reason for Bacci’s identification of the Francesco named 
in the contract with Francesco Traini has been removed. Although the identification 
is no longer tenable on a stylistic basis, it is given some support by other evidence, 
such as the fact that Traini had painted an altarpiece for this church some twenty 
years earlier. But, finally, we must remember that Francesco 7razuz is not named 
in the contract as it now exists. 

If the master who painted the Glorification of St. Thomas Aquinas is not Traini, 
who is he? Certain things have been, I think, conclusively established by our study 
of his panel. His style is profoundly Simonesque, so Simonesque that, but for the 
old attribution of Vasari, it seems quite improbable that the panel would ever have 
been confused with the work of Traini, whose style, though it shows affinities with 
the Sienese, is a quite independent, personal, and local phenomenon. Traini’s style 
cannot be adequately described and defined in terms of the style of any other master, 
whereas our anonymous painter is so indebted to Simone Martini and his followers 
that it is difficult to point out many non-Sienese elements in his painting. The 
line, the color, the shapes of the figures and heads, the ornament, and the technique 
could have been acquired only by a painter who worked in a Sienese shop close to 
Simone Martini or Lippo Memmi. Even the ruinous state to which fire has reduced 
Simone’s altarpiece for the church of S. Catarina does not conceal the close relation- 
Ship between the St. Thomas in the predella and the same saint in the large Glorifi- 
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cation. Or we might compare the Christ in the mandorla in the St. Thomas panel 
with Simone’s Christ in the Vatican, also somewhat damaged. The graceful movement 
of the monks grouped below St. Thomas (Fig. 12) resembles, perhaps more than 
anything else, such figures of Simone’s as the women in the scene of the resuscitation 
of the child in S. Agostino, Siena. Even the gestures are similar, for example that 
of the figure labeled Urbanus and that of the woman in the center of Simone’s group. 
The aureoles around the heads of St. Thomas (Fig. 6), St. Matthew, and other saints 
are worked in the best Simonesque tradition, and, indeed, for haloes of a similar 
elaborate character, composed of generally similar motifs, one has to go to the 
St. Louis of Toulouse by Simone Martini in Naples. 

The differences between the style of Simone Martini and our anonymous painter 
are in many respects like those between Simone and his immediate followers in Siena. 
The surfaces, especially the flesh surfaces, have not the soft, sensuous qualities of 
Simone’s. The modeling in not nearly so subtle, and the enamel is harder, ivory-like, 
like that in Lippo Memmi’s panels. (Compare his Madonna formerly in the Benson 
collection, or the two saints in the Uffizi.) The nose often has a flat ridge (Aristotle, 
and the evangelists), with close-pressed nostrils, and resembles the shape of that 
feature in Barna’s painting. The characters which the St. Thomas master shares 
with these other pupils of Simone differentiate the style of all the followers of Simone 
from that of the master himself. These characters belong to the second phase of 
Trecento style, a phase which, as I shall show later, begins around the end of the 
second quarter of the century, and attains its most characteristic forms in the third 
quarter. It is difficult, then, to determine whether the resemblances between the 
St. Thomas master and other Simonesque painters are the result merely of similar 
modifications of Simone’s forms, or are, in addition, evidence of a direct influence of 
one of Simone’s pupils. 

Here and there in the panel, especially in the assembly of monks and nobles below 
St. Thomas, there are certain elements that seem to derive from a source other than 
Simone. In the heads at either side of the figure in white in the left group, the 
character of the foreshortening, the setting of the eye, and the way in which the skin 
is drawn tightly over the prominent bone, suggest a relationship with Ambrogio 
Lorenzetti. These Lorenzettian elements appear, however, in what is basically a 
Simonesque context. 

Trecento Pisa can show nothing, beyond Traini’s paintings, that approaches this 
work in quality. Both Simone Martini and Lippo Memmi had worked there early in 
the century, but the feeble painters who imitated them could not understand Sienese 
style as the St. Thomas master did. Neither the Madonna in S. Martino, nor the 
four panels in the Museo Civico (Room II, Nos. 31, 32, 34, 35), nor the works of the 
feeble Giovanni di Niccold, reveal anything further than that Simonesque tradition 
persisted in Pisa until late in the Trecento. 

That the St. Thomas master, though completely dominated by the Sicnese, had 
worked in Pisa for a considerable length of time (if, indeed, he was not a Pisan) seems 
likely in view of certain resemblances with Pisan style of the fourteenth century, and with 
the work of Traini himself (cf. the large heads and features, the rather sharp glance 
of the eye, the broad, swinging linear rhythm, and other similarities which I shall 
mention later). 
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Traini, deprived of the altarpiece of St. Thomas Aquinas, must be studied in the 
St. Dominic triptych, signed by him. Fortunately, this one altarpiece, with its formal 
figures in the center panels, its individualized prophets in the pinnacles, and its narrative 
and dramatic scenes in the wings, presents the style of the master in several different 
aspects, and so provides an adequate nucleus around which to reconstruct an euvre. 

In the collection of Professor Frank J. Mather, Jr., of Princeton, is a rather large 
panel’ which represents St. Anne with the Virgin and Child (Fig. 21), one of the 
earliest, if not the earliest, extant representation of this subject in Italian painting.” 
The hieratic figure of St. Anne fills almost the entire area of the panel. Dominated 
by this awesome figure, and contained within its contours, is an intimate little group 
of the Virgin and Child. Asa St. Anne group in which the figure of Anne is only 
half length, the composition is unique, at least in the fourteenth century. And it seems 
very unlikely, at the same time, that the panel has been cut—or cut more than a few 
centimeters—at the bottom. The design as a whole, with the figure of St. Anne 
extending the width of the panel, together with the presence of the donor in the lower 
right corner, and with the evidence furnished by a copy of the composition which I shall 
discuss later, all make it very improbable that the St. Anne was originally full length. 
Furthermore, the composition is so designed that, despite the fact that the lap of St. Anne 
on which, in other examples of the composition, the Virgin is seated is not here 
represented, a satisfactory equilibrium is established—indeed, it hardly occurs to one 
that, from the naturalistic point of view, the figure of the Virgin has little support. 

Both the general conception and the arrangement of the figures differ from the 
representation of this subject that has been regarded as the earliest in Italian painting: 
the panel by Luca di Tommé in the Siena Gallery, dated 1367. There the Virgin is 
seated on Anne’s left knee. She is seated on Anne’s left arm in the earlier representa- 
tions of Anne and the Virgin without the Child, in, for example, the thirteenth century 
painting by a follower of Giunta in the Gallery at Pisa, and in the frescoes at S. Maria 
Antiqua.” These representations are formed on the basis of the analogy with the 
composition of the Virgin and Child, but the painter who designed the Mather panel 
has departed from the traditional arrangement (which the Giuntesque example indicates 
was known in Pisa), and he may have been the master who introduced a new composition 
in Italy.” In this new composition, with the Virgin at the left instead of at the right, 





16. Dimensions: 87x69 cm. No more ofthe history 
of the panel is known than that it was purchased in 
a little shop in New York City. 

17. It is possible that one Trecento example, a 
fresco in the Gallery at Fabriano, No. 21, which I 
have not seen, and of which I can find no photo- 
graph nor reproduction, is earlier (mentioned in 
Van Marle, op. cit., V, p. 128 and VI, p. 72). 

18. Cf. W. de Griineisen, Ste. Marie Antique, 
Rome, 1911, fig. 84 and pl. 54. 

19. A composition similar to the Mather panel in 
respect to the position of the Virgin is to be found 
in northern sculpture at the end of the thirteenth 
century in a work attributed to the region of Re- 


gensburg. (Cf. P. M. Halm and G. Lill, Die Bildwerke 
des Bayrischen Nationalmuseums, Augsburg, I, 1924, 
pl. 18. See also in the same volume pl. 145, a copy 
of an original of c. 1300 in which the same composi- 
tion appears.) The earliest known example of ‘‘ Anna 
Selbdritt”’ in northern painting seerns to be the min- 
iature at Cologne mentioned by Carl Aldenhoven, 
Geschichte der Kélner Malerschule, Libeck,: 1902, 
p. 139. This composition, judging from the description, 
resembles the Luca di Tommé. Of the same general 
type are other early examples in northern painting, 
such as the miniature in the Bohemian Viaticum of 
Johann von Neumarkt and the painting in the Kreuz- 
kapelle at Karlstein. 
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the design based on the analogy of Anne and the Virgin with the Virgin and Child 
has been superseded by the usual composition of the Virgin and Child, with its 
movement from left to right. Some years later, the composition of the Princeton panel 
appears, with, however, a full-length St. Anne, in a panel by the Pisan painter Gera in 
the church of the SS. Annunziata in Palermo; in an altarpiece in S. Francesco at 
Pescia by Angelo Puccinelli, who was probably influenced by Traini; and in a Florentine 
fresco of the end of the fourteenth century.” Masaccio then adopted it in his panel 
now in the Uffizi Gallery. 

The Princeton panel differs from all the other early representations by the intensity 
of the contrast between St. Anne and the group of the Virgin and Child. She is hieratic 
and immobile, a super-personal figure that looms above the Virgin and Child, who 
respond to each other with tender, delicate, and wistful feeling. The exact frontality 
and immobility of Anne recall Dugento images and such imitations of them in the 
fourteenth century as Ambrogio Lorenzetti’s Madonna at Vico L’Abate. In both these 
instances the traditional Dugento form has been placed, however, in the context of a 
new style, acquiring a dramatic character which was not inherent in it originally. 
The dramatic contrast between St. Anne and the Madonna in the Princeton painting 
resembles the one between the figures in the central panels of Traini’s St. Dominic 
altarpiece and those in the wings, especially that between the Christ and the four 
prophets. And the position of St. Anne, who extends to almost the full height and 
width of the panel, resembles the position of St. Dominic in the altarpiece. In fact, the 
Princeton panel allies itself with the St. Dominic triptych in every character of its 
style. It has been published, however, as a work painted in the ambient of Pietro da 
Montepulciano and Giacomo di Nicola da Recanati, Marchigian painters who worked 
chiefly in the second quarter of the fifteenth century,” and every mention of it in critical 
literature™ has referred it to the same school™ and to approximately the same date. 
But by its quality alone it is distinguished from the work of the feeble painters and 
the provincial school to which it has been assigned. 

It is remarkable, however, that there should be such unanimity of opinion in the 
attribution of the panel to fifteenth century masters. The reason for this attribution to 
the early Quattrocento of a panel painted around the middle of the Trecento lies, I 
think, chiefly in the fact that its style shows a use of light and shade in the construction 
of form that brings to mind the early fifteenth century rather than the fourteenth. 


20. A fresco at Figline (cf. M. Pittaluga, in L’ Arte, in the fifteenth century. The amulet, however, is of- 
1931, March, p. 1). ten executed in relief in Pisa, and especially in the 
21. U.Gnoli, in Bolletino d’ Arte, 1922, pp. 579-580. works of painters who were influenced by Traini. It 
22. E. T. DeWald, in Art and Archaeology, XX, appears in the following panels, all of them repre- 
no. 3, 1925, p. 158; ‘‘in the school tradition of Gen- sentations of the Virgin and Child: Giovanni di Nic- 
tile da Fabriano.”’ Oswald Sirén, Leonard de Vinci, cold, panels in the Museo Civico, Pisa, and in the 
Paris, 1928, vol. I, p. 109, and vol. III, pl. 125 A, Henry Harris Collection, London; anonymous Pisan 
**March master ca. 1400,’’ Raimond Van Marle, of. painter, Pisa, Museo Civico, Room 3, No. 33; Cecco 
c#t., VIII, 1927, p. 258, ‘‘....not impossible that it be di Pietro, panel in the Copenhagen Museum and one 
Arcangelo di Cola da Camerino.’’ in a private collection; anonymous Pisan painter, 
23. <A detail which might have led critics to attri- S. Martino, Pisa. 
bute the panel to the Marches rather than to Tuscany Just as the use of relief, as in the Mather panel, 
is the fact that the amulet around Christ’s neck, and is not frequent in Tuscany, so the working of the 
the grain and the bird pecking at it, are in relief. entire gold ground, as in the central panel of the 
The use of reliefin panel painting is not very common St. Dominic altarpiece, is uncommon in that region. 


in Tuscany, but is frequently found in the Marches 
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And, indeed, Van Marle suggested that it might have been painted by Arcangelo di 
Cola da Camerino, after he had come under the influence of Masaccio. 

The Princeton panel, like Traini’s St. Dominic triptych, does, in fact, manifest a 
pictorial character that is unique in the fourteenth century.“ The head of St. Anne 
(Fig. 38), is evoked by light as is the head of Christ in the central pinnacle of the Pisan 
altarpiece (Fig. 5). The light brings forward, in both heads, the brow, the cheek bones, 
the ridge of the nose, and the chin, leaving in partial shadow the cheeks and hollows 
under the eyes. It seeks out and boldly determines even the less broad revolutions of 
planes: the eye emerges as a half sphere from the shadow under the brow. And the 
wrinkles at the outer corner of the eye are indicated not by lines, but by the absence 
of light, and consequent shadow, in the creases of the skin. Light is the primary factor 
almost in a Masacciesque sense; it seems to be visualized, one might say, before the 
substance, which attains its visibility by moving into a light-filled atmosphere. Line 
in Traini’s painting has, consequently, a relatively subordinate place in the definition 
of form; the contrasts of tone are stronger than is usual in the Trecento, without subtle 
gradations from light to dark. The haloes, as those of St. Anne and Christ, are 
composed, not of linear motifs, but chiefly of small deeply-punched discs, which, as I 
have said, break up the flat gold ground, and continue the suggestion of the luminous, 
enveloping atmosphere. 

The two heads are very similar in general shape, broad and square, with a low 
forehead. The lower eyelid is straight, the upper arched almost in a semicircle. The 
iris has high-lights, and the pupil is very small. The lips are firm and thin, the chin 
protrusive and knob-like. The color of these panels, as well as that of the entire 
St Dominic triptych, is distinguished by its unusual warmth. The hair of the Child 
in Professor Mather’s panel is orange, St. Anne’s robe almost scarlet, and most of the 
tones contain a considerable admixture of red. 

The Child (Fig. 23) is represented nude, as He is in the paintings of the Sienese of 
the early fourteenth century, and generally in the early fifteenth. He turns His face 
upwards towards the Virgin with an affectionate, appealing look that resembles that of 
the infant St. Dominic in the first scene of the triptych (Fig, 13), and that of the prophet 
Jeremiah who adores Christ (Fig. 8). The Virgin’s head inclines over the head of the 
Child; this overlapping is designed to increase the intimacy, and to enhance the volume 
of the form and the spatial effect. The head of the Virgin is like the much smaller 
representation of her in the scene of the Friar’s Vision (Fig. 19): the head-kerchief has 
small plaits in both, the brows are highly arched, producing a peculiar querulousness. 
The flat lower lip of the Virgin in the Princeton panel, drawn downward and forward 
a little, is exactly like the lip of Jeremiah. The hand of this prophet, with slim flat 
fingers, resembles closely the hand of the small donor (Fig. 49),” and the hands of 
St. Anne; all are bent sharply at the wrist. The folds in the drapery over Jeremiah’s 


24. The panel is, on the whole, in a very fair heavily repainted. The blues have, as usual, darkened 
state. The flesh has been retouched here and there very much. 
with a light paint that blurs the original tone. The 25. The representation of the small figure of a 
surface of the mantles of St. Anne and the Virgin donor in a panel with half-length saints is not 
has been rubbed in places, and there are small areas uncommon in the Trecento. Cf. the St. Magdalen 


which, once damaged to a greater extent, have been of Simone Martini in the Orvietan polyptych. 
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right hand, produced by drawing a thin ribbon of light back and forth in a continuous 
line, are to be found in the headdress of St. Anne. This line of light, resulting, as it 
seems, from a shuttle-like movement of the painter’s hand, is one of the most peculiar 
and distinguishing marks of Traini’s style. The transparent loin-cloth of the Child 
falls from the Virgin’s hand into small tubular folds, like the drapery that hangs over 
the bed in the first scene of the altarpiece. 

The style of the Princeton panel is so close to that of the St. Dominic altarpiece 
that one must conclude, not only that the panel is Traini’s, but that it cannot have 
been painted at a time very far from 1345, the date of the altarpiece. It was in all 
likelihood excuted for a church in or near Pisa, for it was copied in the last quarter 
of the century by a Pisan painter. This copy forms the central panel of a triptych 
now in a private collection in Cologne (Fig. 28). In the wings of this triptych are 
two standing saints. One need not suppose, from the evidence of this Cologne painting, 
that the Princeton panel also once stood in the center of an altarpiece, or more 
particularly, an altarpiece with full-length saints in the wings. On the other hand, an 
altarpiece with a half-length saint in the center and full-length saints in the wings 
might well have been designed by Traini, for the form is not uncommon in Siena.” 

The style of the master who painted the Cologne triptych derives to a considerable 
extent from Traini. His only claim to distinction is that he is even more inept than 
the other followers of Traini in Pisa. The modifications of Traini’s St. Anne which 
he introduced in the copy are due partly to his feebleness, and partly to the fact that 
his style belongs to the end of the Trecento. The architectonic quality of Traini’s 
composition has been lost by widening the frame and destroying the relationship 
between it and the figure of St. Anne. The Virgin’s head is drawn back into the 
plane of the Child’s head and the overlapping of Traini’s design is minimized, just 
as the legs of the Child, crossed in the Princeton panel, are here placed side by side. 
Except for differences of style, the copy departs from the original in only one respect: 
the Child holds the ear of grain in His right hand, whereas in the Princeton panel He 
holds it in His left. The ear of grain, together with the bird and coral charm,” 
appears in representations of the Child (with the Madonna) in a panel by Giovanni 
di Niccold belonging to Mr. Henry Harris, London (Fig. 26), and in a panel by Cecco 
di Pietro at Copenhagen (Fig. 25). And these Infants, with their legs crossed as in 
the Mather panel, and their arms extended in similar fashion, resemble so closely in 
every respect the Child in the Princeton painting that they would seem to be imitations 
of Traini. Since both Giovanni di Niccold and Cecco di Pietro were very much 
influenced by Traini and since these two compositions are almost identical, they are 
very possibly copies of a lost Madonna enthroned by our master. 


26. Gemilde Alter Meister, Versteigerung, 27 Okto- 28. The charm, bird, and ear of grain are to be 
ber, 1925. Rudolph Lepkes Kunst-Auction-Haus, Ber- found in a panel in S. Martino, painted by a Pisan 
lin, p. 17, No. 140 and pl. 9. 75 142cm. The panel master before the middle of the century. Gera uses 
was not sold at this sale, and is, so far as I know, the bird and the ear of grain in both his Madonnas 
still in a private collection in Cologne. Our repro- in the Museo Civico, Pisa. 
duction is, unfortunately, reversed. 29. The motif of circles enclosing stars in the 

27. For example, Duccio’s (?) triptych, National floors of the panel by Cecco at Copenhagen appears 





Gallery, London; school of Ambrogio Lorenzetti, 
polyptych from S. Petronilla, Siena Gallery; Luca di 
Tommé, polyptych, Siena Gallery, No. 586. 


in the borders of Traini’s frescoes in the Camposanto. 
This motif, then, is probably additional evidence of 
the dependence of Cecco on Traini. 
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Fic. 28— Cologne, Private Collection: St. Anne with the Virgin and Child and 
Two Saints, by a Late Trecento Pisan Master, Central Panel Copying the 


‘fainting by Francesco Traini Shown in Fig. 27 (Photograph Reversed) 


ala a 


Fic. 29—/%sa, Camposanto: Resurrection, by an Assistant 


of Francesco Traini 
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The panel in the Mather collection reveals the same kind of creative power as the 
altarpiece of St. Dominic in Pisa, so that its addition to the signed painting establishes 
on a broader basis our knowledge of Traini’s style. And it gives us, at the same time, 
a clearer idea of his position in the Pisan school. Not so much can be claimed for a 
standing bishop saint in the Uffizi storeroom (Fig. 27),” but even a ruinous work 
that reflects the style of a good painter is valuable when we have only two panels by 
that painter himself. The head of this saint is a somewhat conventionalized version 
of the heads of Christ and St. Anne, and not so inferior to these two as one might 
judge at first glance, for the St. Dominic altarpiece is in exceptionally good condition, 
whereas the surface of the Uffizi panel is covered with dirt." The head is broad and 
square, the light moves along the cheek bones; and the eye, with a straight lower 
lid and an arched upper one, is set in an elliptical shadow in Traini’s characteristic 
way. The beard is cufled into short locks like the hair of the Child in the Princeton 
painting. The rosette in the halo repeats the rosette of the border of the St. Dominic 
panel, and the four-leaved motif is used in the halo of the Virgin. The parallel bars 
engraved in the outer field of the halo, and in the borders of the dress, are motifs 
found, so far as I know, only in Pisa, and they seem to have been used first by Traini. 
They are to be found in the ornament in the last scene of the St. Dominic triptych. 

The Uffizi bishop could scarcely have been painted by Traini himself, but it 
certainly was excuted in his shop. The panel came to the gallery from the convent of 
S. Felicita, Florence, and this suggests the possibility that Traini worked in that city. 


IV 


The authorship of the earliest frescoes in the Camposanto at Pisa, the Thebaid, 
Last Judgment, and so-called Triumph of Death on the south wall, and the Passion 
scenes on the adjoining east wall, have been for many years one of the most frequently 
debated problems in Italian art. The frescoes have always been considered one of the 
great achievements of fourteenth century painting, and they have been attributed in 
the past to various gifted Florentine and Sienese masters, such as Orcagna, Bernardo 
Daddi, and Pietro Lorenzetti. But there is, after some thirty years of intensive study 
of the painting of this period, still no general conviction about their authorship. The 
uncertain state of opinion at the present time is most clearly shown by the fact that 
it is possible for so excellent a critic as Roberto Longhi to propose an attribution to 
a mediocre painter of the Emilian school,” and for this attribution to be granted a 
measure of truth by Mario Salmi, one of the closest students of the frescoes.™ 


30. Inventory No. 6109. Probably one panel of 
a polyptych. The frame was originally pointed at 
the top, not round as it is now. 

31. The gold ground has been repainted, and this 


Florence. In r905 G. G. Vitzthum (Repertorium fiir 
Kunstwissenschaft, 1905, pp. 199 ff.) noted a resem- 
blance between the Pisan frescoes and Emilian painting. 





paint has cracked, fallen away, and taken with it some 
of the gold. 

32. A Bolognese authorship of the frescoes was 
suggested by Longhi first in Pimacotheca, 1928, p. 74, 
and has recently (1931) been elaborated, I am told, in 
a paper read in the Kunsthistorisches Institut in 


33» M. Salmi, in Rivista d’Arte, XIII, 1931, No. 4, 
pp. 471-476. Cf. below, p. 168. 

So far as I know, only one other mention has been 
made of Longhi’s attribution, and there it receives 
complete approval. M. Marangoni, in Z’ Arte, XXXIV, 
1931, Pp. 29, said that the frescoes seemed, to him 
also, Bolognese. 
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The authorship of the frescoes is still problematic even though they were attributed, 
some thirty-five years ago, to the master who, beyond any doubt, painted the greater 
part of them. The attribution to Traini to which I refer, made by I. B. Supino in 1894, 
did not win the immediate acceptance that it deserved partly because it was involved 
with errors such as the ascription of the Thebaid to a different hand, and partly 
because the demonstration was rather brief, accompanied by an unconvincing stylistic 
analysis. But the chief obstacle to the acceptance of Supino’s conclusions was, as I 
see it, his attribution of the frescoes to a Traini who painted both the St. Thomas 
and the St. Dominic altarpieces. It was inevitable that students who approached the 
frescoes with a memory of the style of the St. Thomas altarpiece should perceive 
that the “Traini” who painted that altarpiece could not have painted the frescoes. 
So that, although in recent years many critics have recognized that Supino had come 
very near the truth, there has existed always a hesitancy in accepting his attribution. 

The rejection of the St. Thomas altarpiece, together with the addition of a second 
painting, the Princeton St. Anne, places the whole problem in a new light, and leads, 
I believe, toa final solution. There remain certain difficulties of another nature, but 
these are not insurmountable, and do not by any means prevent recognition of the 
unity of style of the signed altarpiece and the frescoes. These difficulties are due to 
the fact that the works are painted in different techniques, their state of preservation 
is very different,“ and there are great differences in the scale of the figures and 
compositions. These various differences occasion considerable stylistic discrepancies 
between the panels and the frescoes. The most important discrepancy produced 
by the difference of technique is that the forms are more completely determined in 
tempera than in fresco, because they are shaped by means of a much slower process 
or method. The transitions in tone in tempera are more subtle, the rhythm tends to 
be tighter, and the whole has a more static and less impressionistic effect.” As for 
State, the deterioration of tempera is unlike that of fresco. In tempera, some of the 
colors, such as lapislazuli blue, darken considerably (cf. the tunic of the Virgin in the 
Princeton panel), but the chief damage, apart from the accumulation of dirt, results 
from the peeling off of the entire thickness of the enamel, as in parts of the Napoleone 
panel in the S. Catarina altarpiece. In mural painting, on the other hand, the paint laid 
on @ secco—and Traini did much of this”—falls away far more readily than the paint 
laid on in true fresco, which the wall has absorbed. For this reason the original surface 
of fresco painting is more likely to be altered, and altered in a much more misleading 
way, than the surface of tempera. The Camposanto frescoes have suffered considerably 
from this kind of damage, not only in such forms as the trees (cf. the Thebaid and the 
garden scene in the Triumph of Death), but also in the flesh and drapery surfaces. 
Since the tones of highest value, which were mostly added a secco, have now disappeared, 
the contrasts of light and shade have been considerably diminished, and both the plastic 


34. A description of the present state of the frescoes, 36. Ernst Forster (Beitrdge zur neuern Kunsige- 
together with records of early repainting, is to be schichte, Leipzig, 1835, p. 109) declared that none 
found on pp. 159-161. of the painting of these works was done in true 

35. Cf. Richard Offner, Studies in Florentine Paint- fresco. 
ing, New York, 1927, pp. 76-77; and in Burlington 
Magazine, LIV, 1929, p. 230. 











Fic. 30—/isa, Camposanto: Ascension of Christ, by 


Francesco Traini and Assistants 
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and pictorial character of the forms has been partially destroyed. And this destruction 
has been furthered by continual “restoration.” The altarpiece, on the other hand, is 
in exceptionally fine state. The tempera is unusually clean, and it has been touched 
by the restorer’s hand only in those places where the enamel has fallen away, The 
frescoes, especially the Triumph of Death and the Last Judgment, do not, however, 
seem to me to be nearly so damaged and so restored as some students have claimed, 
declaring that their state is so poor that recognition of their original style and their 
authorship is impossible. 

The greatest stylistic discrepancies between the altarpiece and the frescoes are occa- 
sioned by differences of scale. The demonstration of the single authorship of these 
works will involve comparisons between the small scenes from St. Dominic’s legend 
and the frescoes, but the figures in the former are less than a tenth the size of those 
in the latter. In rapidity of execution, however, and in the relationship between the 
single stroke and the total shape, the small scenes resemble the frescoes more than do 
the larger figures of the altarpiece. Further, differences of scale create differences of 
compositions as well as of the single figure or form. The small scenes of the altarpiece 
measure c. 10 inches by 12 inches, whereas each of these huge frescoes, the Triumph 
of Death, the Last Judgment and Inferno, and the Legends of the Anchorites is over 35 
feet long and 20 feet high, and is at least four times the size of the later frescoes in the 
Camposanto. One of the subjects, the Last Judgment, was traditionally a very large 
composition, and both the Inferno and the Triumph of Death” were expanded to equal 
epic proportions, so that the frescoes form a cycle. In early sources they are called 
Purgatorio, Paradiso, and Inferno.” The Thebaid, showing the contemplative life and 
the triumph over temptation, is related in scale as well as in ideology to the series. 
The many incidents, each of which is enacted with but two or three figures, are not 
separated from each other by borders, but are laid in one large landscape, so that 
the design conforms to the monumental pattern of the Triumph of Death and Last 
Judgment. 

The principles of naturalistic spatial composition observed in the small panels are 
considerably modified in the frescoes by exigencies of scale and the narrative purpose, 
in accordance with the early fourteenth century conception of monumental mural 
painting. In both the Thebaid and the Triumph of Death the composition develops 
to some extent in depth (the symbolical Last Judgment of course follows the traditional 
two-dimensional scheme), but this depth is, proportionately, much more limited than 
that of the panel paintings. The compositions evolve from top to bottom, or vice 
versa, as well as from left to right—the usual design in the early Trecento for the 
representation of elaborate narrative, though this vertical representation is, in the 
Thebaid and the Triumph of Death, constructed with the most naturalistic means 
available to the artist. Thus, in the Thebaid, the scenes are not merely disposed 
one above the other, but are laid in a landscape, the upward and slightly inward 
extension of which is clearly stated by the rocky paths that wind up and inward from 
the river. At the same time, a decorative purpose determines the total effect to a 


37. For the symbolism and iconography of this 38. Cf. citations in the section on the state of the 
fresco cf. the appendix. frescoes. 
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greater extent in the mural paintings than in the small panels. There is a tendency 
to preserve in the fresco the flatness of the wall, the composition conforms to the 
borders more than in the panels, and the chief movements are parallel to the surface, 
so that the aesthetic effect resides, here very much more than in the panels, in planar 
pattern. The compositional differences between the frescoes and the small panels are 
in many respects analogous to those that may be observed between Michelangelo’s 
huge Last Judgment on the end wall of the Sistine Chapel, and the smaller scenes on 
the vault, such as, for example, the Flood.” 

The differences between the frescoes and the panels which I have described are 
occasioned by technique, scale, and state, and they are like those that separate, more 
or less, the panels and large frescoes of all other Trecento painters. They are not 
of the order of qualities which differentiate individual styles (state, of course, is not), 
but merely those resulting from different conditions of expression, and they do 
not conceal the fact that the same imagination conceived, and the same hand 
executed,” both the panels and the frescoes. The frescoes, like the panels, are 
the work of a great dramatic artist, who encompasses a wider range of emotions, 
a greater variety of action, than any painter of Florence or Siena in the fourteenth 
century. In the intensity of his presentation of movement and emotion he resembles, 
more than anyone else, Pietro Lorenzetti, but his movement attains, at times, a 
greater vehemence, his emotion a greater poignancy, because he does not avoid 
unseemliness, violence, brutality, and ugliness, which were usually excluded from 
the more ideal imagery of the Florentines and Sienese.“* The Inferno, to which 
Giotto at Padua allotted only a small section of the Last Judgment, and the figures 
of which, in Padua as in Nardo’s frescves in the Strozzi Chapel, are very much 
reduced in size, is, in the Camposanto, enlarged to dimensions equal to those of the 








39. G. Gombosi (Dedalo, VII, 1926-27, pp. 256-266, 
and Spineilo Aretino, Budapest, 1926, p. 13) is, | 
think, mistaken when he claims that the Camposanto 
frescoes tend to be flat in the same sense as are the 
paintings of the Cioni and other works of the later 
Trecento in Florence and Siena. This claim seems 
to me to show a misunderstanding of the style of the 
frescoes, or an inadequate refinement of the term 
“‘flat.’? The style of the third quarter (and much of 
the fourth quarter) of the fourteenth century may, as 
Gombosi holds, be broadly distinguished from the 
style of the first half of the century by its greater 
flatness, or two-dimensionalism. This two-dimension- 
al composition is, as Gombosi recognizes, but one 
aspect of the new style, and appears along with other 
characters, which I have mentioned in the concluding 
paragraphs of this study (cf. p. 151). None of 
these characters are, in my opinion, to be observed 
in the Camposanto frescoes, which belong to the 
style of the first half of the Trecento (as one should 
suppose of the work of a master who was painting 
as early as 1321). The Triumph of Death and the 
Thebaid show a depth which resembles that of other 
paintings of the ‘‘ spatial’’ Trecento style, and if 
there is in them a tendency towards two-dimension- 
alism as compared with the St. Dominic altarpiece, 
this is occasioned, as I have tried to show, by the 
state, the scale, and the decorative purpose of mural 


painting. What relative flatness there is, is of a 
different order than that in the painting of the Cioni, 
just as the two-dimensionalism of the Annunciation by 
Simone Martini is of a different order from that of 
the Annunciation by Andrea Vanni in the Fogg Mu- 
seum. The composition of the Last Judgment, which 
is a symbolic, traditional representation, is, of course, 
largely two-dimensional; and it seems likely that if 
Ambrogio Lorenzetti had painted this subject on this 
scale, his composition would have differed very little 
from Traini’s with respect to depth and spatial qual- 
ities. It is more surprising that Gombosi should 
have referred the St. Dominic altarpiece also to the 
later Trecento phase, but his attribution to Traini of 
the small panel in the sacristy of S. Maria Novella, 
Florence, shows that he does not know the altarpiece 
very well. 

40. The frescoes were executed in part by assistants: 
I shall discuss the differences of quality later. 

41. It is illuminating to compare the crippled beg- 
gars in the Triumph of Death with the figures which 
have been preserved of Orcagna’s fresco in S. Croce. 
Beside the vehement movement and expression in 
the Pisan figures, Orcagna’s seem passive. None of 
the surviving figures of Orcagna’s group is so hor- 
rible as the one without nose or hands in the Pisan 
painting. 
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entire Judgment itself. All the frightful occurrences of this region are represented on 
a large scale, and the huge Satan was so effectively portrayed as an evil, monstrous 
being that spectators of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, filled with horror at the 
apparition, destroyed him with stones. Gjiotto’s Last Judgment at Padua is an ideal 
representation, whose significance resides in the symbolic movement of the figures. 
The Last Judgment at Pisa, on the other hand, presents a single climactic moment, a 
moment of action and reaction. Christ has raised His right hand to damn the sinful, 
and the entire assemblage moves in response to this single act. Even the apostles 
(Figs. 55, 56) do not sit, as they usually do, in impassive judgment, but look with pity 
or with fear at the fate of those condemned to the terrors of the Inferno. It seems 
characteristic of the master that the event, like Michelangelo’s, is largely one of 
damnation. Christ does not extend His hand to the blessed. The feeling of the entire 
scene is summed up by the action of the two angels at the center (Fig. 39), the one, in 
strict frontality, maintaining an awesome impartiality, while just below, the other recoils 
from the frightful results of this impartial judgment, trying to hide his head behind his 
shoulder and his hand. In the Triumph of Death the artist has displayed an equal 
dramatic power, the same ability to characterize and contrast the greatest variety of 
emotions. But these frescoes, magnificent as they are, are not beyond the capacities 
of the author of the St. Dominic altarpiece. The master who could conceive four 
superb figures of such widely different moods as the prophets in the pinnacles of the 
St. Dominic altarpiece, or who could vary the quality of his narrative from the lyric 
Vision of the Prior of Brescia to the tragic Death of Napoleone, could also conceive 
the complex drama of the Triumph of Death. The frescoes are, in a sense, an expansion 
and elaboration of the compositions of the altarpiece. The meditative nobles in the 
garden (Fig. 4) all resemble, more or less, Daniel (Fig. 9), and the vehement action of 
the crippled imploring death (Fig. 37) resembles the upward reaching of the pilgrims. 
[he despair of the damned in the Last Judgment is realized by gestures and by facial 
expressions that are very much like those of the figures lamenting the death of Napoleone, 
Compare, for example, the woman wringing her hands, in the panel, with the similar 
action of the fourth figure from the left in the upper row of the sinful (Fig. 33). There 
are striking similarities in movement and in expression between Napoleone rising before 
the cardinal (Fig. 17) and the two queens in the lower left of the Last Judgment, one 
of whom is helping the other out of the grave (Fig. 32). The cubicularii of the pope, 
sunk into a deep sleep in the second scene (Fig. 14), are hunched into postures that 
are repeated many times in the frescoes, for example, the monk reading on the steps 
of the church in the Triumph of Death, and three monks just in the center of the 
Thebaid. The soul, represented as a child, which is carried by an angel over the 
center of the garden in the Triumph of Death (Fig. 22) resembles the Child in the 
Princeton panel (Fig. 23). The legs are crossed in similar fashion, the hair is curled 
into bunchy locks, and the features correspond closely. The chief differences between 
these two figures are due to the restoration of the fresco figure, to the fact that the 
execution of it is due in part at least to an assistant, and to its less emphatically plastic 
character, which, as I have said above, tends to differentiate the individual forms of the 
frescoes, at least in their present state, from those of the panels. There are remarkable 
likenesses between Jeremiah in the pinnacle, and the white-haired apostle who sits 
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third from the left over the damned in the Last Judgment (Fig. 56). And though here 
again the fresco figure is damaged (even the contours of the shoulders have been 
reduced), the close relationship between the faces, the gestures, and the pictorial 
treatment of the hair, is evident. The mood of the figure at the left of this apostle is 
conveyed by an attitude and a cast of feature that recalls Ezekiel. 

Traini portrays the movement of the figure, as in the pilgrims in the Miracle near 
Toulouse, or the monks chopping wood or fishing in the lower left corner of the 
Thebaid, by the all-embracing sweep of a continuous contour line. The articulation 
of structure is subordinated to the dominant purpose of creating an incisive impression 
of rapid movement. For the sake of rapid movement, he also avoids emphatic mass 
and weight, which would be intrusive. In the first beggar in the Triumph of Death, 
as in the grateful pilgrims in the altarpiece, the shoulder is scarcely suggested, so as 
not to complicate the simplified, swiftly moving contour line. The movement of the 
pilgrims in the sixth scene of the altarpiece (Fig. 18) is enhanced by the rhythmic rise 
of the landscape behind. Similarly, in the Triumph of Death the sweep of the 
landscape intensifies the dramatic action of the cavalcade by both confluence with, and 
Opposition to the movement of the several figures. Here the rhythmic line, enlarged 
to huge dimensions, is the dominant element of the entire composition. The rocks 
leap upward like flames, as in the panel. The line flows more swiftly than in any 
other painting of the fourteenth century, and the monumental scale in which this 
movement has been expressed is one of the magnificent achievements of Italian art. 
The rocks here and in the Inferno and Thebaid, where they are likewise the chief 
compositional elements, are of the same shape as those in the panel. They are 
lighted in the same way, and the edges of the lighted surfaces wave in similar rhythm 
in all these instances. 

The St. Dominic altarpiece, the Princeton St. Anne, and the Camposanto frescoes 
manifest many similarities in composition, in dramatic expression, and in the action 
and movement of the figure. The single authorship of all these works can be 
established, I believe, beyond any reasonable doubt by a comparison of smaller 
sections or forms of the panels and frescoes. These comparisons I have carried to 
a forbidding length because the problem of the attribution of the frescoes is such an 
old one, and because of the difficulties occasioned by the discrepancies between 
fresco and panel painting. But anyone who will follow out these comparisons with 
a sympathetic and critical attitude will be, I am certain, convinced of the unity 
of style. 

Two masters could not have painted heads so alike as that of Christ in the 
St. Dominic altarpiece or of St. Anne in the Princeton panel and that of the angel 
holding two scrolls in the center of the Last Judgment (Fig. 39), or of the eighth 
figure in the cavalcade of the Triumph of Death (Fig. 54). I have already described 
the characteristics of this type: the full oval face, the eyes set in an elliptical shadow, 
the light on the forehead and cheek bones (partly destroyed by deterioration and 
retouching in the frescoes), the nostrils closely pressed, the small mouth, the deep 
groove above the upper lip, the flat lower lip, drawn down and outward a little, and 
the knob-like chin. The angel in the Last Judgment varies from this type only in so 
far as a dramatic suggestion is introduced by raising and contracting the eyebrows. 
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Pisa, Camposanto: Details of Fig. 33, from the Last Judgment, by Francesco Tratni 
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The lyrical expression of the woman in the cavalcade, the eighth figure, is produced 
by moving the iris upward, so that part of it is hidden beneath the upper lid, and the 
white of the cornea appears below it. This change brings the mood and the cast of 
features very close to that of Daniel in the pinnacle of the altarpiece (Fig. 9), to the 
fourth figure from the left in the garden of the Triumph of Death (Fig. 4), and, indeed, 
to the large head of St. Dominic in the central panel of the altarpiece (Fig. 3). In the 
last head, it is true, the modeling is carried further, the line is tighter, and the 
expression is a little more intellectual. If this head were turned slightly to the right 
it would be almost identical with that of the second horseman in the cavalcade 
(Fig. 45). And the only essential difference between the last horseman (Fig. 53) and 
these is that his brows are highly arched and the lips are parted a little more widely. 
30th the St. Dominic in the scene of the Saving of the Pilgrims and the monk with 
the white habit in the lower right (second row from the bottom) of the Last Judgment 
(Fig. 36) show the same head inclined forward. Turned a little further are the closely 
related heads of the Madonna in the Princeton panel (Fig. 23) and in the Last Judgment 
(Fig. 43), and the head of St. Thomas in the Apparition of Christ to the Apostles 
(Fig. 24). And this same type, but with the eyes closed, is the head of the sleeping 
pope in the second scene of the altarpiece, the prostrate St. Dominic in the seventh 
scene, the dead queen with her arms crossed on her breast and the dead king at the 
extreme lower right of the same group in the Triumph of Death. The head of the 
fourth singing monk from the left in the Obsequies of St. Dominic (Fig. 20) differs 
from these only with respect to the mouth, which is widely opened, revealing the upper 
row of teeth, and the iris, which is pushed far up under the upper lid. The expression 
of this head is changed to one of intense pain in the Niccold of the upper right circle 
of the Inferno by deepening the shadow under the brow and by introducing a deep 
crease which passes from the wing of the nose to the chin. 

lhe profile of St. Dominic in the third scene (Fig. 15) resembles the head of the 
woman fifth from the left in the next to the lowest row of the blessed in the Last 
Judgment (Fig. 32), and also the nobleman being ordered into the group of the 
blessed by St. Michael. In all these three profiles the line of the brow continues into 
the nose with little depression at the bridge, and the eye is set high under a shallow 
brow. Both the head of Jeremiah and of the first heretic in the fourth scene are very 
close to the heads of a number of the apostles in the Last Judgment, especially the 
one at the immediate left. of Christ. In all of these the brows are bushy, and the 
beard voluminous, conceived pictorially in broad masses of light and shade. The 
wrinkles at the outer edges of the eyes, to be found, as I have already said, in a number 
of the heads of the altarpiece and in the Mather St. Anne, appear in many places in 
the frescoes; for example, in the apostle who sits second to the left of the Virgin in 
the Last Judgment (Fig. 55). 

Traini, as I have said, does not fully share the idealism of the Florentines and the 
Sienese, nor their exclusive interest in noble attitudes and regular features; he admits 
the awkward, the brutal, and the ugly. The uncouth head of the pilgrim, just in front 
of the gesturing child in the sixth scene (Fig. 18), with his pug nose and his large 
mop of black hair, is to be found a number of times in the frescoes: one of the group 
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of five beggars who are imploring death (Fig. 37); and, with white instead of black 
hair, among the blessed in the Last Judgment, the third from the left in the top row. 

The small adoring nun in the Princeton panel (Fig. 49) resembles the noblewoman 
—third from the left in the next to the lowest row of the blessed in the Last Judgment 
(Fig. 48)—not only with respect to the features and the abnormally long and curiously 
articulated neck, which is characteristic of the greater number of Traini’s figures, 
but also with regard to gesture. The arms are crossed on the breast; and the hands, 
sharply bent at the wrist, are peculiarly relaxed. The same limp, rather flat, hands 
are to be found in many of the blessed of the Last Judgment, in the Jeremiah of the 
altarpiece, and in the two women holding dogs in the Triumph of Death (Fig. 4). 
This hand is almost a signature for Traini. Another characteristic hand is that of 
Daniel, with its long curling forefinger, and this is the left hand of the woman playing 
the zither in the garden of the Triumph of Death, the right hand of the queen drawing 
her friend from the grave (Fig. 36), and the left hand of the second apostle from the 
left in the Last Judgment (Fig. 49). 

Resemblances between the panels and the frescoes are offered not only by the figures 
but by the other forms also. For example, the head of the third horse in the Triumph 
of Death (Fig. 31), startled, like the figures, by the sight of the corpses, is almost 
identical with that of the horse which looks with wide-opened eyes at the grief of the 
figures surrounding Napoleone in the altarpiece (Fig. 17). The bony structure is the 
same and especially the similarity of the shape of the pricked-up ears deserves to 
be noted. 

One of the most distinguishing marks of Traini’s style is the way in which folds in 
the drapery are indicated by a thin ribbon of light which is carried back and forth in 
a continuous line. This kind of fold is used in innumerable piaces in the panel, for 
example, in the drapery of the following figures: Jeremiah, Daniel, the dead Napo- 
leone, and the lamenting woman in front of him. And it appears likewise throughout 
the frescoes. Refer in the Last Judgment to: the shoulder of the seated angel in the 
center (Fig. 39), the flying angel with the two nails of the cross, the second apostle at 
the right of Christ (Fig. 56), and the figure being ordered to paradise by St. Michael; 
in the Thebaid: Ilarion vanquishing the dragon, St. Paul mourned by St. Anthony; 
in the Triumph of Death, the man with the dog; and Christ in the Ascension (Fig. 30), 
These folds are, of course, larger in the frescoes,,but they show the shuttle-like rhythm 
of those in the panels. And an analogous line, produced by a similar oscillating 
movement of the painter’s hand, is to be found in the hair. Compare, for example, the 
light and dark lines in the hair of the last horseman in the Triumph of Death (Fig. 53), 
the beard of St. Paul in the upper left corner of the Thebaid (Fig. 41), and the beard 
of the monk carving a spoon in the same scene. In all of these the light and dark lines 
are very wavy, and the rhythm differs from that of the drapery folds only in so far as 
it is shorter. In the portrayal of the hair, as in the other forms, Traini uses a sketchy 
and impressionistic technique. In both the panels and the frescoes the strokes of light 
and dark are very widely spaced, and the shadows are indicated by rough-edged, 
hatched patches of black lines, as in the shadows cast by the arches in the second scene, 
the shadows on St. Dominic’s sleeve in the third scene, and the shadows on the inner 
ornamented side of Christ’s robe as it falls from his shoulder (in the Last Judgment— 
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Fig. 43). Cavalcaselle and more recent critics have called attention to the unusual 
reddish tone of the flesh surfaces of the frescoes and the general warmth of the lighter 
areas. The St. Dominic and Princeton altarpieces show, as I have pointed out above, 
the same peculiarities of tone, and, indeed, the similarities in color of the panels and 
frescoes, though difficult to describe and impossible for the reader to perceive in the 
half-tones, is one of the most convincing kinds of evidence of the single authorship 
of both. 

Further evidence may be found in the ornament and the script. The checkered 
pattern of the gold ground of the central panel of the altarpiece appears on the girth 
strap of the fifth horse in the Triumph of Death and on the hat of the figure at the 
extreme lower right of the group of the dead in the same scene. The rosette on the 
cover of the pope’s bed in the second scene ornaments the drapery of the king below 
St. John in the Last Judgment. The running vine and scrolls on the canopy over the 
pope’s bed appear in the drapery of many of the figures in the frescoes: for example, 
that of the man playing the viola in the Triumph of Death, and that of Christ (Fig. 43), 
the queen rising from the tomb (Fig. 32), and the queen wringing her hands in the 
lowest row of the damned in the Last Judgment (Fig. 33). The elaborate motif 
adorning the robe of the bishop in the Uffizi panel (Fig. 27) is used in the drapery of 
St. Michael in the Last Judgment, as well as in many other places in the frescoes. The 
basket-weave pattern on the dress of the child at the left in the Death of Napoleone 
adorns the sleeves of the archangels in the Last Judgment. The star-and-rosette motif 
found in the gold borders of the central panel of the altarpiece, and in a number of the 
haloes, appears on the robe of Christ in the Last Judgment. The heavy, round script 
on the phylacteries of the prophets in the S. Catarina altarpiece is exactly like that used 
on all the scrolls in the frescoes (cf., for example, the scroll held by the cripples in the 


Triumph of Death, or the two scrolls held by the archangel at the center of the Last 
Judgment). 

Although the style of Traini appears everywhere in the Camposanto frescoes, in the 
three large frescoes on the south wall as well as in the Incredulity of Thomas, the 
Resurrection and the Ascension on the east wall, it is clear that the master himself 
painted only a part of these large surfaces. The intervention of lesser talents is disclosed 
here and there by a decline in the quality of the painting, as, for example, in many of 
the blessed in the Last Judgment. The work of most of these assistants, confined to 
the execution of parts of figures, or to certain stages in the painting of surfaces, is 
usually distinguishable only by its inferior style, but now and then one of them seems 
to have been entrusted with a larger share of the work, impressing his individuality 
upon an entire figure or group of figures, as, for example, the angel carrying a soul in 
the extreme upper right corner of the Triumph of Death. Similariy, the busts in all 
of the borders were painted entirely by assistants. The share which Traini himself had 
in the painting of these frescoes seems, however, no less extensive than that of many 
other Trecento masters entrusted with the painting of large fresco cycles, no less 
extensive, for example, than that of Andrea da Firenze in the Spanish Chapel of 
S. Maria Novella. 

The greatest divergence from the style of Traini appears in the Crucifixion, Traini 
himself could have had nothing to do with this fresco. It is placed between the Triumph 
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of Death on the south wall, and the Resurrection and Incredulity of Thomas on the 
east wall, but it must have been painted, nevertheless, later than all those frescoes, 
which were probably executed sometime between c. 1345 and c. 1365. The Crucifixion 
is, like the other frescoes, not the work of a single hand, but the master who seems to 
have been chiefly responsible for the painting. of it, and whose style appears at its best 
in the group of women and children at the left (Fig. 59), was deeply influenced by 
Traini.“ .He exaggerates to mannerism such characters of Traini’s style as the shuttle 
fold. (Compare the head-kerchiefs of the old men at the left of Christ, or the drapery 
of the man about to deal a blow on the legs of the thief on the right cross.) His tendency 
to compose in one plane and to reduce to that plane the three-dimensional forms which 
he inherited from Traini, is characteristic of the style of the late Trecento, which is 
also represented in the Camposanto by the frescoes of Andrea da Firenze. 

The only certain evidence of Traini’s activity outside Pisa is provided by a number 
of frescoes in the Baptistery at Parma, the relationship of which with the Camposanto 
frescoes, or indeed, with Tuscan painting, has never been observed.” The largest and 
best of these, now in poor state, represents St. George killing the dragon, with the 
delivered princess kneeling in prayer (Fig. 42). The composition resembles that in the 
St. George Codex in St. Peter’s and, still more closely, the painting that may be the 
source of that representation, Simone Martini’s fresco in Notre-Dame-des-Doms at 
Avignon, known to us through a poor seventeenth century drawing.“ The composition 
as a whole is not so well designed as the figures of St. George and his horse, which, 
united in one rush of movement that is sustained at its climax, are surely worthy of the 
master who painted the Triumph of Death and the Miracle of the Saving of the Pilgrims 
from Drowning. What remains of the head of St. George shows a chiaroscuro and a 
physiognomy like many of the heads in the Camposanto frescoes: compare especially 
the apostle at the extreme left in the Last Judgment. The head of the saint is a little 
broader and shorter than that of the apostle, but its like in this respect may be found in 
the fifth head from the left in the lowest row of the male blessed in the Last Judgment 
(Fig. 32). The folds at the ends of the drapery flung out behind St. George resemble 
closely those of the drapery of the angel carrying a soul over the center of the garden 
in the Triumph of Death. The head of the princess (Fig. 47), set on an abnormally 
long and thick neck, might very well be one of the heads of the blessed in the two 
lower rows of the Last Judgment. The zig-zag ornamental pattern disclosed by the 
part in her tunic appears in the Pisan Last Judgment on the sleeve of the woman behind 
the two queens in the foreground (Fig. 32), and on the drapery borders of Christ 
(Fig. 43) and the archangel holding two scrolls (Fig. 39). The exact cut and shape of 
the petal-like sleeve at her elbow is to be found everywhere in the frescoes, in the dress 
of the queen rising from the grave (Fig. 32), and, in the S. Catarina altarpiece, in the 
dress of a woman lamenting the death of Napoleone, and of a pilgrim embracing 


42. The fresco has recently been attributed by 43. The St. George was reproduced in Laudedeo 
M. Marangoni, in Z’Arte, XXXIV, 1931, p. 29, to Testi, Le Baptistére de Parme, Florence, p. 258; and 
Giovanni di Niccolé, with question. I doubt whether mentioned by R. Van Marle, Development of the Italian 
Giovanni worked on the Crucifixion, and he certainly Schools of Painting, IV, 1924, p. 506, and Michele 
did not paint the four panels in the Pisan museum Lopez, // Battistero di Parma, Parma, 1864, p. 235. 
which Marangoni attributes to him (again with que- 44. Published by G. de Nicola, L’Affresco di Si- 


stion). mone Martini a Avignone, in L’ Arte, 1906, pp. 336 ff. 
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Fie. 42—Farma, Baptistery: St. George Killing the Dragon, 


by Francesco Traini 
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Fic. 43—Pisa, Camposanto : Virgin and Christ, Detail of the Last Judgment, 


by Francesco Traini 
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Fic. 44— Parma, Baptistery: Detail of the St. George by 


Francesco Traini Shown in Fig. 42 





Fic. 45—V/%sa, Camposanto: Figure in the Cavalcade of the 
“Triumph of Death” by Francesco Traini 
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St. Dominic. St. George’s horse resembles closely the fifth horse in the cavalcade of 
the Triumph of Death (Fig. 31). The borders of the Parma fresco, composed of 
hexagons, filled with six-pointed stars, are like the dark hexagons, filled also with six- 
pointed stars, contained within the larger, light stars of the borders of the Camposanto 
frescoes. The haloes are decorated with bars or rays like those of the Pisa paintings. 
And the similarities, in general shape, of the dragon with the dragon of the Thebaid, 
should be mentioned, even though the paint has come away from the Parma figure, 
and the one in the Camposanto has been reworked. 

The Parma fresco is in such bad state that it is difficult to be certain whether or not 
certain weaknesses are due to partial execution by an assistant of the master. That 
there were one or more assistants of Traini with him in Parma is proved by the frescoes 
in the bays adjoining the St. George. One follower painted a standing figure of St. Cathe- 
rine of Alexandria (Fig. 50). The monk and the St. Paul, with an adoring female figure, 
in another bay, seem by a feebler imitator. The borders of this fresco contain motifs 
that are identical with those of the Pisan paintings. By the same hand may be a 
St. Michael with the scales (Fig. 51) and a Madonna del Latte on the other side of the 
doorway. The existence of these paintings by pupils of Traini would seem to indicate 
that the master himself spent some time in Parma, or in towns near it, and that he 
painted other, probably larger and more important works than the small fresco of 
St. George, which alone could scarcely have brought a Pisan to the northern part of 
Emilia. 

All other evidence of Traini’s activity is to be found in Pisa. Two damaged and 
partly repainted saints on the left nave pillars of the church of S. Paolo a Ripa d’Arno 
(Fig. 52) are the work of an assistant and close follower. 

[he influence of Traini’s style reveals itself clearly in a field where it has not yet been 
observed: in miniature painting. The master who illuminated the book now labeled 
Antiphonal A in the Museum of Pisa,” is the most able of Traini’s followers. He has 
not altered his master’s style by borrowing from other schools, as did the closest 
followers of Traini whose extant works are all panels, Giovanni di Niccold and Cecco 
di Pietro. The beautiful miniature which represents the Blowing of the Trumpets 
(Fig. 57) contains an intensity of movement that recalls the Triumph of Death and the 
scene of the Miracle near Toulouse. The entire conception, the light and shade, the 
figures, the landscape, and the ornament, are so Trainesque that it scarcely seems 
necessary to select and describe specific resemblances. The third miniature, illustrating 
‘‘clama in fortitudine que annuntias pace in Jerusalem” (Fig. 58), together with the 
four others in the same book, reveals an equal dramatic power, and a similar Trainesque 
chiaroscuro, These miniatures are especially interesting because they show many 
striking resemblances with the Camposanto frescoes, while their style is, at the same 
time, closer in general to the St. Dominic altarpiece, because of similarities of scale 
and technique. Thus they provide additional evidence of the single authorship of 
both those works, if that evidence be still needed. In the third miniature, for example, 
the figure of the prophet holding the scroll resembles the Jeremiah of the altarpiece, 


45. No. 2 in Catalogo del Museo Civico di Pisa, Pisa, 1906, pp. 39-40. The book came to the mu- 
seum from the church of S. Niccolo, Pisa. 
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whereas the youth who sings so heartily might exchange places with a number of the 
damned in the. Last Judgment, especially with two of the three figures at the right in 
the row fourth from the bottom (Fig. 33). 

Traini apparently dominated the miniature tradition of Pisa in the late fourteenth 
century as he did the panel and fresco traditions, for there are other miniatures in 
the Museo Civico which reflect his style, though they are all later and not so close to 
the master as the antiphonal I have just discussed. Thus the style of Choral E“ and 
Choral D,® which contains an interesting representation of Joseph’s dreams,“ shows 
a Trainesque character. The existence and extent of Traini’s influence in this art, 
revealed by these examples of the Pisan school, suggest the possibility that he 
himself executed miniatures as well as frescoes and panels. And this supposition is 
strengthened by the evidence of the miniature-like style of the small scenes of the 
altarpiece. 


V 


The @uvre of Francesco Traini which I have attempted to reconstruct in this study 
by both rejection and addition reveals a painter with considerably different, and very 
much greater, gifts than have been recognized by other students. And this new 
conception of his style and his personality must lead to a reconsideration of his 
historical position and of his relation with other great, but much better known, 
Trecento masters. Vasari said that Traini was a pupil of Orcagna. This fabulous 
statement seemed to some students to have been given incontrovertible proof by a 
document of c. 1347, in which a certain “‘ maestro Francesco, lo quale istae in botegha 
dellandrea,” is named among the best Florentine painters of the day.” The discovery 
in recent years, however, of additional facts about Traini’s activity, and the ever- 
increasing knowledge of fourteenth century painting, have all but destroyed this tra- 
ditional belief, though it seems to persist nowadays in inverted order in the opinion 
of:those students who believe that Orcagna’s style was influenced by Traini.” This 
recent view, while consistent with the mere historical facts, as the other was not, is 
scarcely more acceptable. It is based partly on a supposed affinity between the Strozzi 
altarpiece and the St. Thomas panel,” and it shows once again how the acceptance 





46. The style of these miniatures differs very much 
from that of the altarpiece of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
but there are here and there resemblances in facial 
type. Compare, for example, the head at the extreme 
left in the Blowing of the Trumpets with the head of 
the monk who addresses the figure labeled Urbanus 
in the altarpiece. Such a type is characteristically 
Pisan, and the presence of it and other Pisan heads 
in the St. Thomas panel indicates that the painter 
of it, if not a Pisan, had been working in Pisa for 
a considerable length of time before the painting of 
this panel. 

47. No. 11 in Catalogo del Museo Civico di Pisa, 
cit. From S. Niccold, Pisa. 

48. No. 5 in Catalogo cit. Also from S. Niccolo. 

49. Genesis, Chap. XXXVII, 7-9. 

50. Cf. Milanesi’s edition of Vasari, Florence, 
1906, p. 613 n. 2. Milanesi himself did not think that 
Traini, to whom he supposed this ‘‘ Francesco’ refer- 


red, could have been a pupil of Orcagna, but many 
other students have thought so, and have considered 
this ‘‘Francesco”’ to be Traini because of that sup- 
posed relationship. 

51. This opinion was first held by G. Vitzthum 
(Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft, 1905, p. 203) 
and has recently been elaborated by G. Gombosi 
(Dedalo, VII, 1926, pp. 256-266, and Spinello Aretino, 
Budapest, 1926, p. 23) and Klara Steinweg (Andrea 
Orcagna, Strassburg, 1929, pp. 128-131). 

52. Observed by M. Salmi (Annalit delle Univer- 
sita Toscane, XII N.S., 1929, p. 146). The similar- 
ities that exist between these two works are, I believe, 
only of the most general nature, such as relate many 
Sienese works of the sixties or seventies with the 
painting of the Cioni of the same date. They do 
not seem to me to indicate any special stylistic rela- 
tionship between the St. Thomas altarpiece and Or- 
cagna or any painters of this tendency in Florence. 











Fic. 46—Szena, Cathedral: Plato, Fic. 47— Detail of the St.George Killing the 


by a Follower of Giovanni Pisano Dragon by Francesco Traini Shown in Fig. 42 





Fic. 48—L%sa, Camposanto: The Blessed, Fic. 49—Detlail of the Panel 
Detail of the Last Judgment by Francesco Traini Shown 


by Francesco Traini in Lig. 21 
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of that panel as Traini’s distorted the conception of Traini’s style. It is true that 
the few figures that have been preserved of Orcagna’s Triumph of Death in S. Croce 
correspond closely in type and attitude with certain figures in Traini’s Pisan fresco, 
and there may well have been extensive similarities in composition between the two 
works. The correspondences would seem to indicate a direct relationship between 
the two works, rather than the influence on both of an earlier example. Neither of 
the paintings can be dated very exactly, so that it is difficult to know who was the 
creator of the composition, and who the imitator. What evidence there is, however, 
seems to favor Traini as the creator. This evidence is of two kinds: first, it seems 
probable, on stylistic grounds, that the Pisan fresco was painted earlier than the 
S. Croce fresco, and second, assuming that the similarities between the two compo- 
sitions were as great as those between the groups of the crippled, it seems more likely 
that Traini, with his great dramatic and narrative gifts, and his interest in violent 
movement and expression, should have been the creator of this composition rather 
than the Florentine, Giottesque Orcagna. In this way, then, Traini may have 
influenced Orcagna. 

But Orcagna differs from the author of the St. Dominic altarpiece and the Campo- 
santo frescoes not only in personal character, but also in so far as his painting belongs 
to a different phase of fourteenth century style. In fact, Orcagna seems to have been 
the first great representative of a new phase in Florence, gs were the lesser painters 
Niccolo di Ser Sozzo, Luca di Tommé, and Bartolo di Fredi in Siena, and his style, 
instead of showing an affinity with Traini’s, actually represents a reaction against it, 
or rather against the phase of which it is one of the most interesting manifestations. As 
compared with Traini’s spatial style and his three-dimensional form and composition, 
Orcagna tends towards two-dimensional composition and “flat” form. Traini’s figures 
are organic, mobile, relatively naturalistic; Orcagna’s are relatively inorganic, 
unnaturalistic, and static. Traini’s line and the rhythm of his form are flowing, cursive; 
the Orcagnesque rhythm and line tend towards angularity. These differences are the 
same as those between the Presentation in the Temple by Ambrogio Lorenzetti and 
Bartolo di Fredi’s copy of it in the Louvre, between Simone Martini’s Annunciation 
and Andrea Vanni’s imitation of it in the Fogg Museum. They are, further, analogous 
to the differences between High Renaissance and Mannerist style. 

Gombosi has attempted to show that the stylistic phase of the later fourteenth 
century, as represented in Florence chiefly by Orcagna, developed under the influence 
of Traini and the Camposanto frescoes. But since Traini’s painting seems to me to 
belong to the earlier Trecento style, and to manifest a high development of its 
spatial aspect, I find this unconvincing. The generally accepted view of a Sienese 
influence upon the Florentine painters of the generation of Orcagna, Nardo, Andrea 
da Firenze, and their followers, is, in my opinion, quite correct. This influence has 
been accounted for in personal terms—in terms of an interest upon the part of each 
of these individual painters in Sienese style. It seems to me, however, to be not only 
a personal but also a historical phenomenon, fully comprehensible only in the light 
of the general evolution of style in the fourteenth century, which Gombosi has 
described and which I have outlined above. For, since the intrinsic development of 
later Trecento style tended towards composition in one plane and linealism, there 
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exists a fundamental affinity between this later Trecento phase and the style of Simone 
Martini and his followers. Simone created, within the limits of the early Trecento 
phase, a two-dimensional linear style (cf. especially the St. Louis in Naples and the 
Annunciation in the Uffizi); and inasmuch as in Florence in the early part of the 
century there did not appear, at least to any great extent, a similar style that might 
have furthered the development of the later Trecento phase, the Florentines of the 
third quarter of the century, Orcagna, Nardo, Andrea da Firenze, and their followers, 
all turned to Siena, and borrowed from Sienese, especially Simonesque, style. 

In the above discussion of the evolution of Trecento style, I have grouped Traini 
with the Lorenzetti, and have considered his style to be contemporary with, rather 
than derived from, that of those Sienese masters. This view is supported by the few 
facts concerning him that we possess. He is twice mentioned as a painter (his father 
already dead) in 1321. Thus, we hear of him as a painter about twenty-three years 
before the first known mention of Orcagna (c. 1344), two years after the earliest work 
of Ambrogio Lorenzetti,” just a few years after the earliest record of Bernardo Daddi 
(c. 1317), and six years after the earliest work of Simone Martini. Further, Traini 
may have been the “‘ Francesco ”’ who received payments for painting frescoes in the 
Hall of the Government of Pisa in 1322. Since he is recorded as a painter in 1321, 
he could not have been born much after 1300, and may well have been born before 
that, so that he clearly belongs with the generation of the Lorenzetti, Daddi, and 
Taddeo Gaddi, and was only a little younger than Simone Martini. He probably 
served his apprenticeship, along with most of these masters, during the second decade 
of the fourteenth century and he can hardly have been a pupil of any one of them. 

The problem of the origins of Traini’s style is a very difficult one because we have 
very little knowledge of the nature of painting in Pisa during the whole first half of 
the fourteenth century, and because only one work of certain date” by him has been 
preserved, and that was executed in 1344-5, at least twenty-three years after he had 
begun to paint. His other extant paintings, datable in a general way on stylistic 
grounds, all seem to have been done in the later part of his career, the Mather panel 
somewhere around the time of the dated altarpiece, and the frescoes a little later. 
These paintings show certain resemblances with the school of Florence, and others 
with the school of Siena. Such figures as St. Peter in the third scene of the altarpiece, 
and St. Dominic in the fourth, recall Florence in the austerity and monumentality 
of the presentation, in the powerful statement of cubic existence, and, perhaps in 
more specific ways, in the squareness and shortness of their stature (cf. also the 
disposition of the drapery of St. Peter). But the relationships with Giottesque painting 
are not nearly so extensive nor so profound as those with Sienese. In the narrative 
qualities of his style, in the variability of his imagination, in his interest in movement, 


53- For all documents referring to Traini, cf. terminus ante quem. ‘‘1374 Giullelmus tornator de 
Pp. 172-173. capella Sancte Margarite habuit a suprascripto domino 
54. Madonna, Vico l’Abate, dated 1319. This dated Operario pro pretio unius speculi ponendi in pictoris 
painting precedes by some years the earliest docu- inferni in Camposanto... s. sex.’ 
mentary reference to Ambrogio. Arch. di Stato in Pisa. Arch. dell’Opera del Duomo, 
55. The only documentary evidence for the date Entrata e Uscita. N. 24 turchino, c. 102. (I. B. Su- 
of the frescoes (or, at least, for one of them) is pro- pino, in Rivista d’Arte, IV, 1906, p. 183.) 


vided by a record which establishes 1374 as a definite 
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Fic. 56—Afostles 


Pisa, Camposanto: Details of the Last Judgment by Francesco Traini 
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in his knowledge of the appearance of the figure in a great variety of actions, conditioned 
by all kinds and shades of feeling, Traini resembles the Sienese, Simone Martini, and 
especially Ambrogio and Pietro Lorenzetti. But these affinities have, I believe, been 
too readily and indiscriminately interpreted in terms of influence, and too much has 
been made, in particular, of the dependence of Traini upon the Lorenzetti. His style 
seems to be one that parallels that of the Lorenzetti, rather than one that derives 
from or follows it, and this view is supported by the absence of very specific Loren- 
zettian characters, as well as by the fact of his early activity.. While his painting 
very probably reveals some memories of these Sienese masters, it seems clear that 
his style developed for the greater part independently of them. His compositions, 
especially those of the St. Dominic altarpiece, are constructed differently from those 
of the Lorenzetti, as I have already shown. Further, such forms as the rocky 
landscapes show less relationship with Lorenzettian landscapes than with those of 
earlier masters, who had been directly influenced by Byzantine style. 

There are other forms which, similarly, seem to hark back to the beginning of the 
century. The shape of many of Traini’s heads, and the disposition and character of 
the features recall the frescoes of the Life of St. Francis in the Upper Church at 
Assisi, Nos. II—XIX. Such heads as those of St. Dominic and the monks in the 
altarpiece and their many analogues in the frescoes, which are rather broad and 
square, with the hardness of the skull emphasized in the forehead, and with small, 
close-set eyes that have a sharp, intent look, resemble the Franciscan monks in the 
Assisi frescoes (Fig. 60). There, too, one finds the same way of indicating wrinkles 
at the outer corner of the eyes, the thin nose with closely-pressed nostrils, the narrow, 
deep groove above the small, dry lips, and the lower lip drawn downward a little at 
the center. In profile the eye is set far forward and high under a shallow brow. In 
the Assisi frescoes occur, too, the pug-nosed types that we have observed here and 
there in Traini’s works, and also escalloped Gothic architectural forms, as on the 
roof of the room in the first scene of the altarpiece, and barrel vaults, as in the second 
scene. The resemblances between Traini’s paintings and the Assisi frescoes, 
particularly those residing in the shape of the heads and the features, are not confined 
to similarities between two or three forms, which might be accidental, but seem 
extensive enough to justify the conjecture that Traini was influenced by the master 
who painted these frescoes, or by some other painter in his circle. 

This influence very likely determined to a considerable extent Traini’s early style, 
but he had, of course, developed far beyond it by the forties and fifties, the approximate 
date of all his extant works, so that its existence is discernible only by the survival 
of certain memorized shapes. He attained an intensity of movement and dramatic 
feeling that most students believe was inspired by his contemporary Pietro Lorenzetti, 
but which was more probably derived, not from Pietro, but from Pietro’s source, 
Giovanni Pisano. Gjiovanni’s pulpit for the Duomo in Pisa was finished not more 
than a few years before Traini began his apprenticeship, and its style, as has been 
observed by some critics, resembles and anticipates in many respects that of his 
younger townsman who later painted the Camposanto frescoes. And the resemblances 
seem to reside not only in a similar fervent feeling and a similar vehement movement, 
but also in similar shapes and forms which would indicate a still closer relationship. 


uw 
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Such tense attitudes as one finds in Giovanni’s Joseph in the Pisan or Pistoian Nativity 
are strikingly like those of the monk who reads in the Triumph of Death, or the two 
seated monks at the center of the Thebaid. The head and neck, here as elsewhere 
in the works of both masters, are set far forward on the shoulders to increase the 
intensity of the action. Compare, in this respect, as well as the way in which the 
very broad shoulders, drawn backward, pull the drapery tightly over the breast, 
Traini’s Jeremiah and the figure of Plato on the Siena Cathedral, by a follower of 
Giovanni Pisano. Plato (Fig. 46), or Jeremiah on the Pistoia pulpit, with their heads 
set low and far forward, the upper part of the body articulated under the tunic, and 
the lower part lost in the ample drapery, resemble such figures by Traini as the old 
monk coming down to the river for water near the center of the Thebaid, St. Anthony 
giving the sacrament to St. Mary of Egypt, or the monk standing before the church 
in the Triumph of Death. In all these the weight and mass of the upper part of the 
figure, expressed by plastic and organic construction, resolves into linear movement 
in the lower part. The weight is not supported by the legs, but is carried rapidly to 
the ground through the swing of the drapery. From Giovanni, too, must have come 
the large and voluminous drapery folds used in both the signed altarpiece and the 
frescoes. The sculpturesque character of this drapery has been commented upon 
above. Traini’s relationship with sculpture is shown also by the similarities between 
the scenes of the Meeting of St. Dominic with the two Apostles and the Resurrection 
of Napoleone Orsini in the altarpiece, and the representation of the same miracles on 
the Arca di S. Domenico, in the church of S. Domenico, Bologna, executed around 
1265-1270. Traini seems to have taken over (not without changes, of course) the 
entire composition of the Meeting with the Apostles, and from the Resurrection of 
Napoleone he seems to have borrowed the motif of the saint and the rising youth. 
These reliefs were made by Pisan sculptors who, like Giovanni Pisano, were formed 
by Nicola d’Apulia. Traini’s style shares with that of Giovanni Pisano, and toa 
considerable extent also with that of another Pisan predecessor, the painter Giunta, a 
certain realism, a bluntness of expression, a freedom and intensity of movement, and 
a passionate feeling that reaches beyond the limits of the more idealistic schools of 
Florence and Siena, and that allies all these Pisan masters with the art of the north.® 


56. While I believe that there are certain non- 
Tuscan qualities in the Camposanto frescoes, I do 
not wish to minimize their Tuscan characters, which 
are certainly predominant, nor to imply that the 
frescoes are not Tuscan. Those students who attribute 
the frescoes to Bolognese painters are properly aware 
of these ‘‘ northern ”’ elements, but they seem to me 
to overlook not only the great difference in quality 


that both Traini and the Bolognese (by way of the 
Romagna) inherited certain things from Rome and 
Assisi. G. G. Vitzthum, in an extended study of the 
frescoes in Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenscha/t, 1905, 
Pp. 199-226, attempted to derive their style chiefly 
from painting at Avignon, such as the frescoes in the 
chapels of St. John and St. Martial, and those at 
Villeneuve-les-Avignon. These frescoes were painted 









between the frescoes and Bolognese work of the 
fourteenth century, all of which is second or third 
rate, but also all those characters which Traini shares 
with the Florentines and the Sienese, characters which 
are not to be found, to the same extent, in any 
Bolognese painter. Furthermore, | see little reason 
for the belief in a Bolognese influence on Traini and 
on the Camposanto frescoes. What specific resem- 
blances there are, such as the use of a warm tone 
with a great deal of red in the flesh modeling, and 
resemblances in facial type, may be due to the fact 


by mediocre masters under the influence of Simone 
Martini, and I cannot see either the general or the 
specific similarities with the Camposanto frescoes 
which Vitzthum pointed out. He considered the Avi- 
gnon frescoes to be in the French tradition which 
reaches back to such works as the psalter of St. Louis, 
and this view is also, I think, mistaken. Vitzthum 
also makes too much of the resemblances between 
the Camposanto frescoes and this earlier French style. 
But there may be some truth in his observation of 
a general relationship between the Pisan frescoes and 
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Fic. 59—Visa, Camposanto: Detail of the Crucifixion by a 


Follower of Francesco Traint 








Fig. 60—Assist, Church of S. Francesco: Detail of a Scene 
Jrom the Life of St. Francts 
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In the light of the works which I have brought together, Traini appears as the last 
great master of the Pisan tradition, the only great Tuscan painter in the fourteenth 
century who was neither a Florentine nor a Sienese. His style is not, as I have tried 
to show, merely a provincial imitation of the style of Florence and Siena but is to a 
great extent an expression of original, individual, and, in a sense, Pisan characters. To 
have established as his the frescoes in the Camposanto at Pisa is, in itself, to have 
recognized his importance and the high order of his imagination. For these frescoes 
have always made a profound impression upon poeple of the most different cultures, 
upon Goethe as well as upon Vasari, and only in the late nineteenth century were 
they regarded with somewhat less admiration, because of the domination of Parisian 
taste, the preference for so-called formal values, and the strongly classic bias of many 
English, American, and Italian critics.” The signed altarpiece, however, has never 
been appreciated, though its narrative and dramatic qualities are scarcely surpassed 
by the frescoes, and its pictorial style is almost unique in the fourteenth century. 
Indeed, it anticipates, perhaps more than any other painting before the end of the 
Trecento, the achievement of Masaccio. And to realize the justice of this claim, one 
need only recall that Professor Mather’s St. Anne was unanimously attributed, not 
to followers of Giotto, Simone, or the Lorenzetti, but to masters of the fifteenth 
century, and, by one student, to a follower of Masaccio himself. 


State of the Camposanto Frescoes 


There are numerous documents which speak of the restoration and repainting of 
the frescoes. 


1379 Cecco di Pietro was called “ per rachonciare in champo santo le dipinture 
delonferno quaste per li gharzoni.” (Bonaini, of. czt., p. 103.) The Pisan 
authorities seem to have had difficulty with “ gharzoni ” who played in the 
Camposanto and who were damaging its various works of art, for as early 
as 1300, and again in 1359, prohibitions were made against ball games in 
the Camposanto (Supino, of. czt., p. 37-) 

1386 Antonio Veneziano and two of his pupils were paid for “ pingendum 
in Camposanto pro imbazamento de supter purgatorio, inferno et paradiso 
et aliis storiis”’ (L. Tanfani Centofanti, Motzzte dt artesti tratte dai document 
pisant, Pisa, 1897, p. 37). Clear evidence of Antonio’s hand is to be found 
in the two full-length angels on the lower border of the Thebaid, and he 
and his pupils completely reworked a number of the angels holding scrolls 
in the medallions of the same border. Perhaps at the same time he 
repainted the section of the fresco above the full-length angels. This area 
composes, roughly, a triangle, its base extending just beyond the tip of 


northern art. Part of this similarity is due to the 57. Cf. B. Berenson’s criticism of the frescoes in 
influence upon Traini of Giovanni Pisano (who, in Central Italian Painters of the Renaissance, New York, 
turn, was influenced by French work), and part to pp. 51-54. 


qualities in Traini’s personality which show affinities 
with the north. 
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the outer wing of each angel, and its apex reaching above the monk seated, 
apparently, in the tree. 

1420 Giacobbe di Melaventre, cappellano of S. Maria Maggiore, was paid “ pro 
illuminando et seu de novo scribendo certas scripturas in ecclesia Campi- 
Santi positas suptus historias Paradisi et Inferni, et sub vitarum sanctorum 
Patrum que demostrant et significant effectum dictarum ystoriarum.” (Arch. 
dell’opera, ent. e uscita, no. 43, c. 64, quoted by Supino, of. czz., p. 80.) 
And Turino Vanni was paid “ pro ambratura de’ versi di Camposanto, 
videlicet subtus paradisum et in aliis locis.” (Tanfani Centofanti, of. cit., 
p- 485.) 

1438 Lucifer of the Inferno needed repainting. Turino Vanni repaired some 
parts of the fresco, ‘‘ per totum latus Luciferi qui aliquantulum erat scalci- 
natus.” (Supino, of. czt., p. 89.) | 

1462 Lucifer restored once more, this time by Maestro Borghese (Supino, of. 
cit., p. 89). This continual destruction of Satan was apparently caused by 
the visitors or the children who played in the Camposanto. 

1520 Vasari (Ze Vite, ed. Sansoni, I, 1906, pp. 599-600) says that the Inferno 

or was repainted (and ruined) in 1530 by Sollazzino. Tanfani Centofanti 

1530 (of. cit., p. 279) says that this restoration probably took place in 1522, 
when Sollazzino was paid “‘a compimento di dipintura fatta in chanposanto.”’ 
As one may judge from the fresco today, Sollazzino repainted Satan and 
all the figures in the two lower regions except the two hanging by the neck. 
The two upper regions have suffered a great deal, but the: original char- 
acter of the painting is everywhere visible. What the lower part of the 
fresco looked like before Sollazzino repainted it may be seen by referring 
to two engravings of the fresco, made by fifteenth century Florentines. (Cf. 
the Catalogue of Early Italian Engravings.... in the British Museum, London, 
1910, A. I. 20 and A. I 21. Also Bartsch XIII, 90, 8. Passavant v. 43, 102.) 


In 1544 a tomb was erected which extended over the surface of the Crucifixion 
almost up to the feet of Christ. Similarly, parts of the Resurrection, the Apparition 
of Christ to the Aposties, and the Ascension were destroyed by the erection of 
monuments. The continuation of the borders on the east wall beyond the Ascension 
shows that there were originally more frescoes in this series. Both Vasari and 
Michelangelo di Cristofano, in his poem describing the Camposanto (discussed later, 
and cf. Supino, of. cz¢., pp. 301 ff.), mention only the frescoes that are extant today, 
and we may judge from this and from the following statment of Navarretti, that the 
frescoes beyond the Ascension on the east wall were in ruinous condition in the 
sixteenth century. Navarretti, Wemorie storiche di Pisa, ms. in Arch. del Capitolo, 
c. 382 (quoted by Supino, of. czt., p. 47) says: “le pitture attribuite a Buffalmacco 
nel Camposanto, furonc |’anno 1667.... finite di levare per esser malissimo andate; 
e vi fece fare le nuove istorie da Zaccheria Rondinosi.” Rondinosi also repainted 
a number of the apostles in the Ascension, part of the tomb and the sleeping soldiers 
in the Resurrection, Christ, some of the apostles and other areas in the Apparition 
to the Apostles. 
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Numerous restorations have been made in more modern times, but the recording 
of each of these would seem to serve no purpose here. In recent years the deterioration 
of the frescoes has advanced rapidly, as one may see by comparing the older Alinari 
photographs with those made by Anderson in 1928. In the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, if not after that, the frescoes were protected from the winds by windows 
which were inserted in the arcades. There is a record of 1393 which states that the 
windows opposite the Last Judgment were repaired (Supino, of. czt., p. 22). In 1490, 
the glass in these windows, part of which, at least, was colored, was taken from 
the Camposanto to restore the windows of the cathedral (Supino, of. cit., p. 22). 
Something may well, however, have been substituted for it. 

The Triumph of Death and the Last Judgment are, on the whole, in better condition 
than any other of the frescoes. Two of the three angels over the garden, and the 
figure of Death (from the knees up) are completely repainted. The background in this, 
as in all the other frescoes, is very much restored. Large areas of repaint are visible 
in, for example, the drapery and flesh surfaces of the fourth figure from the left in the 
garden. The foliage has, of course, lost most of its original paint. There are no 
areas of any extent which are entirely untouched, or which have preserved all their 
original paint (especially the modeling done a@ secco has been lost), but the character 
of the style has been by no means destroyed. In the upper left corner the paint has 
fallen away along lines, and it seems not impossible that these lines define the zxtonaco 
sections. One such area, for example, contains the figure of the monk who withdraws in 
astonishment. (I have not, however, been able to examine these lines at close range.) 

In the Last Judgment, the heaviest repaint covers the figures rising from the tombs. 
The drapery of the three outer apostles at the right, for example, is very much 
damaged, while that of the two nearest Christ is in much better state. The upper row 
of the Blessed is damaged, though here it is evident also that the execution is due 
to a rather poor assistant. I have discussed above the state of the Inferno. The 
total effect of the Thebaid is altered more than that of any other fresco, because the 
large areas of foliage are ruined. In addition to the section repainted by Antonio 
Veneziano and his assistants, the figure (especially the head) recoiling from the dragon 
in the upper right corner, and the dragon itself, are destroyed by restoration. So is 
the woman seated with her child on the shore of the Nile. 

In the Incredulity of St. Thomas, the Resurrection, and the Ascension the painting 
of Rondinosi is not difficult to distinguish from the original. 


Francesco Traini and the Camposanto Frescoes 


wn Critical and Historical Literature 


The following paragraphs are intended to present an outline of critical opinion 
about Francesco Traini and his frescoes in the Pisan Camposanto, and to give the 
history of the problems which the foregoing study has attempted to solve. 

The early notices of painting in Pisa, like those of all Tuscany, were written in 
Florence. But Pisa had no Florentine admirer of her art such as Siena had in 
Lorenzo Ghiberti, no one to collect, criticize, and set down those facts about the 
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fourteenth century that had survived into the fifteenth. Consequently, sixteenth cen- 
tury Florentine writers had no earlier Florentine sources on which to base their 
accounts of Pisan art, and those writers that went to that city could have learned 
little there, at that late date, about the painting of two centuries past. -From the 
fourteenth century on, Pisan painting, as well as Pisan culture, had entered into a 
decline, and Vasari does not seem to have recognized that there was a Pisan school 
of painting in the fourteenth century. He visited Pisa between 1544 and 1548, and 
again in 1562. He saw, and described in his Lzves, the painting signed by Traini in 
S. Catarina, the St. Thomas altarpiece in the same church, a number of panels in the 
Duomo which he attributed to a Bernardo Nello di Giovanni Falconi, and an altarpiece 
in S. Antonio, which he says was painted by Tommaso di Marco fiorentino.” But 
according to him, not only Tommaso di Marco but also the two other authors of 
these paintings in Pisa were Florentines, or they were, at least, pupils of Andrea di 
Cione. And similarly, as I shall show later, he divides the frescoes in the Camposanto 
between the Florentines and the Sienese. 

Vasari’s account of Traini, which is the earliest that we have, contains three 
statements which concern us here. He says, first, that Traini was a pupil of Orcagna; 
second, that he painted an altarpiece of St. Dominic with six (szc/) scenes from the 
saint’s life; and third, that he painted a Glorification of St. Thomas Aquinas. Of 
these three statements, one is true: Traini painted the St. Dominic altarpiece. The 
other two are false. The statement that Traini was a pupil of Orcagna began to be 
questioned and doubted in the nineteenth century by Bonaini,” by Simoneschi,” and 
by others after the discovery of documents establishing the dates of Traini’s activity. 
But the Vasarian legend tended to persist despite the clear and irrefutable factual 
evidence of Traini’s earlier activity (not to mention style), and seems to survive in 
modified form here and there even today, as I have shown above. The third of 
Vasari’s statements, that Traini painted the altarpiece of St. Thomas Aquinas, has 
never been questioned until the present study, which attempts to show that it, too, 
is false. Many students, among them Supino,” have recognized some differences of 
style between the St. Dominic and St. Thomas altarpieces, but no one has suspected 
that they might be the work of two masters. 

Traini’s St. Dominic altarpiece has never attracted very much attention, but his 
Camposanto frescoes have been widely known and much admired ever since they 
were painted. The earliest specific mention of the frescoes in historical literature 
appears in the Petrei Ms. of the Book of Antonio Billi, where it is said that the Inferno 
in the Camposanto (probably Traini’s Inferno) was painted by a “ Bernardo” who 
also worked in S. Paolo a Ripa d’Arno.” This statement, made c. 1530, was repeated 
c. 1540 by the author of the Codice Magliabechiano.” This Bernardo is probably to 
be identified with Bernardo Daddi.™ Vasari, confusing Bernardo and Nardo di Cione, 
departs from the older (and equally erroneous) tradition by attributing the fresco in 
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the first edition of the Zzves (1550) to Bernardo di Cione, who, he says, painted the 
fresco after the death of his brother Andrea Orcagna.” In the second edition of the 
Lives Vasari repeats this statement in modified and amplified form: Andrea Orcagna, 
who, he says, painted the Triumph of Death and the Last Judgment in the Campo- 
santo, returned to Florence after the completion of his work in Pisa, leaving there his 
brother Bernardo to paint the Inferno.” Orcagna is here for the first time mentioned 
as the author of the two frescoes in Pisa.” Why this attribution was made by Vasari, 
we do not know with certainty. Milanesi conjectured that Vasari attributed the 
frescoes to Nardo and Andrea di Cione as the result of a misunderstanding of the 
older tradition which held that a Bernardo and an Andrea painted frescoes in the 
Camposanto.™ Milanesi, along with other students, believed this Bernardo to be Ber- 
nardo Daddi, and the Andrea, he thought, referred to Andrea da Firenze who, as 
Bonaini had shown by the publication of documents a few years earlier,” had painted 
scenes from the legend of S. Raniero in the Camposanto. 

Whatever truth there may be in this supposition of Milanesi, the order in which 
Vasari describes Orcagna’s work suggests another and a simpler explanation, which 
does not, however, exclude his. ‘* Dopo questa opera [i. e. the Triumph of Death and 
the Last Judgment in the Camposanto].... se ne tornd Andrea a Fiorenza; dove, nel 
mezzo della chiesa di Santa Croce, a man destra,-in una grandissima facciata, di- 
pinse a fresco le medesime cose che dipinse nel Campo Santo di Pisa, in tre quadri 
simile...” The Pisan Triumph of Death, th.ugh, according to Vasari, not quite so 
good as the one in S. Croce, was to be considered, nevertheless, the work of the 
same Florentine painter, Andrea Orcagna. In connection with this explanation of the 
attribution it is interesting to recall that Bernardo, the brother of Orcagna to whom 
Vasari ascribed the Inferno, painted an Inferno also in S. Maria Novella. Can it 
be more than a curious coincidence that Vasari, while attributing to Orcagna Traini’s 
frescoes in the Camposanto, claimed that Traini himself, the author of the S. Catarina 
altarpieces, was a pupil of this master? 

In the second edition of the Zzves Vasari provides us also with the first literary 
notice and the first attribution of the Hermits. Pietro Lorenzetti, ‘‘ da Fiorenza an- 
dato a Pisa, lavord in Campo Santo, nella facciata che é accanto alla porta princi- 
pale, tutta la vita de’ Santi Padri con si vivi affetti e con si belle attitudini, che, 
paragonando Giotto, ne riportd grandissima lode, avendo espresso in alcune teste, 
col disegno e con i colori, tutta quella vivacita, che poteva mostrare la maniera di 
que’ tempi.” ” Vasari’s characterization of the style of this fresco is like his brief 
characterization of the style of the St. Dominic altarpiece. 

In the second edition appears also a notice of the frescoes on the east wall of the 
Camposanto. ‘ Buonamico (Buffalmacco) fece, in testa dove é hoggi la sepoltura del 
corte, tutta la passione di Cristo.... e seguitando la storia fece la resurrezione e l’ap- 
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parire di Cristo agli Apostoli.” “ The tradition that Buffalmacco worked in the Cam- 
posanto goes back to Ghiberti, who does not, however, specify which frescoes he had 
painted. He says merely: Buffalmacco “ dipinse in Campo Santo a Pisa moltissime 
istorie.””™ Also Gelli: “ trovasi di sua mano (Buffalmacco) no so che storie in Cam- 
posanto. Similarly, a certain Michelangelo di Cristofano (born in 1464), who 
wrote a poem describing the “ Mirabili et inaldite Belleze e Adornamenti del Cam- 
posanto di Pisa,”™ said that the frescoes of the legend of S. Raniero, of Job, of the 
Hermits in the Thebaid, and the scenes of the Inferno, Last Judgment, Triumph of 
Death, Crucifixion, Resurrection, and Ascension, all were painted by “ Istefano e 
Taddeo Gaddi e Buonamico.” This poem, written by a man who lived in Pisa, 
shows that the name of Traini and of the other Pisan authors of some of the frescoes 
in the Camposanto had been forgotten by the end of the fifteenth or the early 
sixteenth century. Since there are frescoes by Taddeo Gaddi in the Camposanto, and 
since Ghiberti as well as this Michelangelo di Cristofano mentioned works by Buffal- 
macco in the Camposanto, the tradition that Buonamico painted there is a strong 
and apparently well-founded one. But there are no paintings in the Camposanto which 
correspond with this master’s historical position as given by the early sources. Va- 
sari, in the first edition, said that Buffalmacco had painted some frescoes in the 
Camposanto ‘“ dove comincia il principio del mondo.” ” The second edition marks 
the beginning of the tradition that Buffalmacco painted the Passion scenes and, at the 
same time, the equally false tradition that the Crucifixion was painted by the master 
who executed the Resurrection, Doubting Thomas, and Ascension. 

Vasari’s attributions of the frescoes were repeated without change up to the 
nineteenth century.” Pandolfo Titi, in his guide book of 1751,” introduced one minor 
modification when he said that Buffalmacco painted the Passion scenes together with 
Antonio Vite, who, according to Vasari, worked in the church of S. Niccold in Pisa. 
Ciampi, in 1810,” wrote that the style of Antonio Vite seemed to him to appear in 
the frescoes attributed to Buffalmacco, especially in the Crucifixion. Ciampi may have 
suspected a difference in style between the Crucifixion and the other frescoes on the 
east wall. This difference was clearly perceived for the first time, I think, by Rosini 
in 1829.” Grassi followed him in 1837,” and in 1851 attributed the Crucifixion to 
Buffalmacco, and the Resurrection and Ascension to Antonio Vite. 

In the second and third quarters of the nineteenth century, Vasari’s opinions, 
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which had been repeated almost verbatim for two and a half centuries, were challenged 
by students who, for the first time, made a close study of the monuments themselves. 
Already in 1827 Rumohr had said that Ambrogio Lorenzetti, as well as Pietro, might 
have worked on the Thebaid,” and this statement was based on a perception of the 
similarities of style between Ambrogio and Pietro. Férster, in 1835, made the first 
great contribution to the criticism of the frescoes, when he saw the wide differences 
of style between Orcagna’s altarpiece in S. Maria Novella and the frescoes in the 
Camposanto traditionally given to the same master. In addition, he observed a close 
relationship between the frescoes of the south and east walls, and he saw that the 
style of the Hermits differed from that of the Lorenzetti.” These acute observations 
of Férster were either ignored or rejected by the writers immediately following him: 
by Grassi,“ Rosini,® Burckhardt,® Schnaase,” and Kugler,® up to the time of Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle, whose New History of Italian Painting, published in 1864, ushered 
in the modern period of criticism. Cavalcaselle, who seems not to have known 
Férster’s book—at least, he makes no reference to it—saw clearly that the Triumph 
of Death, the Last Judgment, and the Inferno were by the same painter as the 
Thebaid. And it is interesting, from the view-point of method, to observe that he 
was the first to notice that the borders of all these frescoes were the same. He 
believed that the frescoes were predominantly Sienese in character, and inasmuch 
as he saw affinities between the Thebaid and the style of Pietro Lorenzetti, he was 
inclined to concur with the old attribution to Pietro, and hence considered all the 
frescoes as a possible work of that master. He recognized the similarities of these 
frescoes with those on the east wall.” These unorthodox opinions aroused, of course, 
considerable opposition (cf., for example, Schnaase”). 

A few years later Milanesi,” chiefly as the result of his studies of the early sources, 
proposed the attribution of the Triumph of Death, the Last Judgment, and the Inferno 
to Bernardo Daddi, as I have discussed above. He retained Vasari’s ascription of the 
Thebaid to Pietro Lorenzetti, even though Cavalcaselle had shown that all the frescoes 
were by the same master. 

After Cavalcaselle no further advances were made until the important study of 
Henry Thode in 1887.” Thode attributed the frescoes to a master whom he called 
the Master of the Triumph of Death, ascribing the Crucifixion at the same time toa 
follower of this master. Thode believed that the Master of the Triumph of Death 
might possibly be Buonamico Buffalmacco, and that his style was near that of 
Francesco Traini. He saw the style of Traini himself in the Assumption of the Virgin 
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which adjoins the Thebaid. Thode’s conception of the style of Traini seems, however, 
to have been based chiefly on the altarpiece of St. Thomas Aquinas, and the similarities 
of style which he supposed existed between that altarpiece and the frescoes do not 
actually exist. His study, however, was significant for its emphatic denial of the 
attribution to Orcagna and the Lorenzetti, and for its suggestion of a relationship 
between the frescoes and the style of Pisan masters. To the master of the Triumph 
of Death he gave also a Crucifixion in the museum at Pisa, Room IV, No. 13, which 
is not related to the frescoes nor to either of the S. Catarina altarpieces. 

Seven years after Thode’s study, I. B. Supino attributed the Triumph of Death, 
the Last Judgment, the Resurrection, the Apparition to the Apostles, and the Ascension 
to Francesco Traini,” and this attribution he repeated again, in the form of a mere 
statement, in 1896, in 1904, in 1905, and in 1928.™" I have discussed elsewhere in this 
paper the actual significance of this attribution and the reasons why it was not generally 
accepted, and will merely outline that discussion here. Supino’s conclusions, penetrating 
as they were, were not, in my opinion, a final solution of the problem because: 1) He 
maintained that the Thebaid was not by the same hand as the other frescoes,” although 
Cavalcaselle, many years previously, had shown the incorrectness of such an opinion. 
2) He believed Traini’s style was represented by the St. Thomas as well as the 
St. Dominic altarpiece. 3) Following Vasari, and again differing from Cavalcaselle 
and other students, he held, at first, that Traini was a pupil of Orcagna,” later 
modifying this view to a claim that there were similarities between the two masters.” 
4) In the Crucifixion he saw the style of a follower of Giotto who was influenced by 
the Sienese—possibly Bernardo Daddi.* He denied any resemblances between the 
Camposanto frescoes and the saints in S. Paolo a Ripa d’Arno.” And, finally, in his 
first publication he further complicated the problem by claiming similarities between 
the frescoes and a panel in the Pisan museum representing the Crucifixion and the 
Annunciation, which Thode had attributed to the Master of the Triumph of Death.™ 
He later corrected this error,“ so that it is all the more surprising to see this panel 
brought into relationship with the frescoes today.’” 

However many errors confused Supino’s attribution of the frescoes to Traini, to 
him is due the merit of being the first to restore to this Pisan master the works 
which for centuries had been given to painters of Siena and Florence. His study 
called the attention of students to the Camposanto frescoes, and in the following 
years his opinion was widely discussed. At the same time a number of new ascriptions 
were made. Thus Giorgio Trenta in 1894" wrote that the frescoes on the south 
wall were probably painted by Francesco da Volterra together with Neruccio di 
Federigo, Cecco di Pietro, Jacopo di Francesco, and Berto di Argomento. He 
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claimed that the payments which these artists received in 1370 for work in the Campo- 
santo could not refer to the Job frescoes, as was generally believed, since documents 
show that these were begun only in 1371, and so the payments must refer to the 
earlier paintings on the south wall. But Tanfani Centofanti showed, a few years later, 
that these payments to Francesco da Volterra and assistants probably were made for 
the restoration of existing frescoes rather than for the painting of new ones.™ And, 
besides, we know the style of one of these painters, and probably that of a second, 
and they can have had, at most, a negligible share in the painting of the three great 
frescoes on the south wall. Trenta, of course, rejected Supino’s attribution to Traini,“ 
as did Kraus,” Thode,” Simoneschi,“* and Schubring, who believed the frescoes to 
be closely related to those in the church of the Incoronata in Naples.” Adolfo Venturi 
in 1904 ascribed the frescoes to a follower of Spinello Aretino,”” a view which Supino 
criticized by pointing out that the frescoes were already restored in 1379, whereas 
Spinello did not work in Pisa until twelve years later.’ Venturi later restated his 
view, attributing the frescoes to a pupil of the Lorenzetti, who showed many technical 
similarities with Spinello. The Crucifixion he gave to Andrea da Firenze.” 

At the same time a number of students, such as Vitzthum,'” Bode,’ Pératé,!” 
Suida,'”* and Berenson," recognized that Supino had taken the right step, and they 
held that the frescoes were probably by a Pisan, or by a follower of the Lorenzetti 
whose style resembled Traini. The drift of opinion from about 1910 to the present 
day may be indicated by quoting the opinions of some of the students of fourteenth 
century painting. In 1912 Perkins said that the frescoes showed nothing of the style 
of Traini,” but in 1924, “if not by Traini himself, by one who shared to a singular 
degree many of that painter’s unmistakable characteristics.” Schubring, who 
in 1902 had ascribed the frescoes to a painter close to the Incoronata Master, in 1916 
believed them to be, quite possibly, by Traini.’ Van Marle, who rejected the 
attribution to Traini in 1920,” was inclined to accept it in 1925.” Berenson, who 
had, in the earlier editions of 7he Central [talian Painters, entertained the attribution 
to Traini as a possibility, in the most recent edition of the lists attributed the 
frescoes to Traini and assistants.™ 
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Although, in recent years, opinion has tended towards an attribution of the 
frescoes to Traini, there have remained a hesitancy and an uncertainty which seem 
quite comprehensible and, indeed, justifiable in view of the fact that the St. Thomas, 
as well as the St. Dominic, altarpiece is considered representative of the master’s 
style. In fact, this altarpiece differs so much from the frescoes that one may well 
be surprised that the attribution of the frescoes to Traini ever won as much acceptance 
as it did. In the last few years there have been a number of dissenting voices, 
among which the most notable is that of R. Longhi, who in 1928 said that the 
frescoes were probably Bolognese ™ and who has reiterated this view, I am told, in a 
paper recently read in the Kunsthistorisches Institut in Florence (as yet unpublished). 
This attribution was welcomed by M. Marangoni.™ And Salmi now believes that 
the “‘energia del segno e impeto drammatico’”’ may be due to Bolognese influence, 
and that Emilian and Tuscan painters may have collaborated in the execution of the 
paintings, although he claims that Traini probably composed the cartoons for the 
Triumph of Death and the Last Judgment.™ 


A Note on the Iconography of the “ Triumph of Death”’ 


The representation called the Triumph of Death may be divided into three 
components: 1) the left half of the fresco, an elaborate version of the traditional 
representation of the three living and the three dead; 2) above this composition, a 
group of monks in a landscape; 3) the right half of the composition, showing Death 


flying over a mound of dead bodies towards a number of noblemen assembled in a 
garden. Above the garden, angels and devils struggle for possession of the souls of 
the dead. 

A poem, Les trois morts et les trois vifs, in which three living persons and three dead 
persons meet and converse, the dead pointing out that they were once alive and 
that the living will soon be dead, appears in the work of four French poets of the 
thirteenth century. The earliest representation in the figure arts of this dramatic 
scene is to be found in a manuscript containing the work of one of these poets, 
Baudoin de Condé (Bibliothéque de |’Arsenal, 3142, fol. 311v). This miniature, 
which was painted near the end of the thirteenth century, represents three young 
noblemen, and three dead persons in successively advanced stages of decomposition. 
All the figures, arranged in one row, are standing. The French and north European 


examples of this representation up to the fifteenth century generally follow the 
composition found in this miniature.” 


124. R. Longhi, in Pinacotheca, 1928, p. 74. moyen age, Paris, 1904, pp. 383 ff.) believed that this 
125. M. Marangoni, in L’Arfe, XXXIV, 1931, innovation follows a poem in which the figures of 
Pp. 29. the living are described as on horseback. Male dated 
126. Salmi, in Rivista d’ Arie, XIII, 1931, pp. 471- this poem in the late fourteenth century, since he 
476. believed that it inspired the Camposanto frescoes. 
127. Cf. H. Martin, La Miniature Francaise, Paris, But the assumption that the Camposanto representa- 





1926, fig. 17. 

128. The late fifteenth century representations 
depart from this type in so far as the noblemen are 
on horseback, and Male (Z’ Ari religieux @ la fin du 


tion depends upon this poem is not acceptable for 
the following reasons: 1) the poem describes an 
incident which is not represented in the Camposanto 
fresco, that is, the escape of a falcon, which flew 
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In Italy a representation similar to the French Les trots morts et les trois vifs appears 
in the late thirteenth century (cf. frescoes in the cloister of S. Maria di Vezzolano,™ 
in Poggio Mirete,™ and in the Cathedral of Atri™). These representations, together 
with early fourteenth century examples, such as a Florentine miniature in the Biblio- 
teca Nazionale di Firenze,™ differ from the early French examples in so far as the 
noblemen are on horseback instead of standing,” and in that the dead figures are 
usually lying in tombs, and:do not address the living.“ A monk stands beside the 
tombs and calls the attention of the iving to the dead, and the moral is written on 
a scroll which he holds. The scene in the Camposanto fresco, then, is an example of 
an Italian type already well established in the thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries. 
It differs from all other Italian examples,™ however, in so far as there are not three 
horsemen, but ten. This expansion is in accordance with the monumental scale 
and the elaborate narrative expression in this fresco and the other related ones in 
the Camposanto. 

The right half of the composition represents the fulfilment of the warning of the 
monk St. Macarius, and restates, in a different way, the idea expressed by the 
dramatic scene of the meeting of the living and the dead. Death is seen flying over 
a group of dead people towards a garden, where are gathered together a number 
of noblemen and women. Death is conceived as an old woman in a black dress, with 
claws on her feet, a figure quite different from other representations of Death at this 
period, such as in a fresco by a follower of Bartolo di Fredi in Lucignano,™ and a 
fresco in the Sacro Speco, Subiaco. In these Death takes the form of a skeleton. 
The representation of Death in the Camposanto may have been inspired, as Hettner 
and Dobbert have pointed out, by Petrarch’s 77zonfo della Morte, where Death is 
described as an old woman in a black dress.’ From Petrarch derives, ultimately, the 
name given to the whole composition— 7rzon/fo della Morte. 

3oth the Lucignano and Subiaco frescoes“ show Death, a skeleton wielding a 
sword or a scythe, riding over dead bodies towards two young noblemen ; and in the 
fresco at Subiaco Death, as in the Camposanto painting, moves past a number of 
figures who are appealing for deliverance from suffering. These compositions at Luci- 





away when its owner recoiled in terror at the sight 
of the dead; 2) more important, there are many 
Italian examples of the three living and the three dead 
painted long before the Camposanto fresco, and 
almost all of these show the noblemen on horseback. 

129. L. M. Ciacio, in L’Arte, 1910, p. 337. 

130. Van Marle, op. cit., I, p. 546. 

131. Van Marle, op. cit., V, p. 438. 

132. Magliabechiano, Ul, I, 122, c. 134 v. Cf. 
A. Bartoli, Manoscritti italiani della Bibl. Naz. di 
Firenze, Serie, I, vol. I, 1879, pp. 34, 139-140. 

133. Ina Cavallinesque fresco at S. Flaviano, Mon- 
tefiascone (Van Marle, op. cit., V, p. 353) the knights 
have dismounted, 

134. In a thirteenth century fresco in the Grotte 
S. Margharita, Melfi (Stork, Die Legende von den 
drei Lebenden und den drei Toten, 1910, p. 34), all 
the figures are standing, a unique example of this 
form in Italy, and perhaps a result of French influence. 


135. In addition to the above-mentioned thirteenth 
and early fourteenth century examples, cf. the follow- 
ing compositions of the later fourteenth century: 
panel by Jacopo del Casentino, Gallery, Géttingen ; 
fresco in the cloister of Vezzolano (Piedmont), dated 
1354 (Van Marle, of. cit., IV, fig. 135); fresco by the 
school of Meo da Siena, Sacro Speco, Subiaco (Van 
Marle, op. cit., V, p. 42). 

136. Van Marle, op. cit., II, p. 506. 

137. E. Dobbert, 7riumph des Todes, in Reper- 
torium fiir Kunstwissenschaft, 1V, 1881. H. Hettner, 
Italienische Studien, Braunschweig, 1879, pp. 103 ff. 
Petrarch’s conception derives from antique sources. 

138. The fresco at Lucignano is later than the 
Camposanto fresco. The frescoes at Subiaco, which 
represent the three living and the three dead as well 
as the ride of Death, are difficult to date exactly. 
They may be of about the same time as the paintings 
in Pisa. 
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gnano and Subiaco bear the same relation to the right half of the Pisan fresco as the 
early Italian representations of the three living and the three dead bear to the left half 
of the fresco. In both cases the Pisa fresco differs by the greater number of figures. 
Beyond this, and the presence of angels and devils carrying away souls, the right half 
of the Camposanto fresco departs from the Lucignano and Subiaco paintings in so far 
as the noblemen towards whom Death is flying are placed in a garden. Two of the 
figures in the garden hold falcons, one plays a zither, another a viola, and the rest are 
meditating or conversing. In a fresco by Andrea da Firenze in the Spanish Chapel, 
S. Maria Novella, Florence, a somewhat similar scene is represented, there also as 
part of alargercomposition. All the actions of the Camposanto group are represented, 
although by fewer figures. Hermann Hettner interpreted these figures as representa- 
tions of holiness, the man holding the falcon symbolizing the triumph over worldly 
desire, the woman playing the viola symbolizing the triumph over the flesh, and the 
woman with her finger in the mouth of a lion (as Hettner identifies the animal ”) 
symbolizing the triumph over the devil. These figures are, according to Hettner, 
seated in the garden described in Solomon’s Song of Songs, on which St. Thomas 
wrote a commentary. Since there are fundamental similarities between the group in 
the Spanish Chapel and the one in Pisa—which, however, is certainly earlier— Hettner 
believed the meaning of the Pisan group to be the same as that of the Florentine. 
But against this interpretation of the Pisan group a number of objections must be 
raised. First, the composition of this right half of the fresco is to be found elsewhere 
in Italy at this period, in a simpler form, to be sure, and without the garden, but 
containing all the other elements of the Pisan representation, as I have shown. In 
these compositions, Death, having already killed a number of people, among them 
cardinals and kings, is about to strike down two young noblemen. In this scene, 
then, is expressed the late mediaeval feeling centering around the contrast between 
death and earthly power and glory (cardinals and kings) and the pleasures of youth 
(two cavaliers). Second, the falcon and the little white dog (Hettner’s lion) appear 
in the representation at the left, where they cannot have the symbolic meaning which 
Hettner ascribes to them in the garden scene. The falcon and the dog are here 
attributes of nobility, power and wealth. Third, if Hettner’s interpretation is correct, 
the movement of Death is inexplicable; and Hettner himself does not attempt to 
explain it. Fourth, the inscriptions explain clearly the action and the meaning of 
the representation. On the scroll held by the two putti beside the figure of Death 
is written: 





oe 


( 


Fas 
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‘* Ischermo di savere e di richezza, 
Di nobiltade ancora e di prodezza, 
Vale niente ai colpi di costei....”’ 


Scere 


and to remove any doubt that this refers to the group in the garden as well as to the 


139. In both the Florentine and Pisan frescoes, and F. X. Kraus, Geschichte der christlichen Kunst, 
this animal seems to be a dog. Freiburg, 1897, II, part 2, pp. 142-144, 159-166. 
140. Some of them advanced by Dobbert, Zoc. cit., 
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people already lying dead, one may read on the scroll™ held by an angel in the 
border below the garden scene: 


‘‘ Femina vana perché ti dilecti 
d’andar cosi di vita adorna, 
che vuo’ piacere al mondo pit che a dio....” 


Thus, the interpretation of this section of the fresco made by Vasari and following 
writers seems indubitably the correct one.” The group in the garden is composed 
of youthful men and women, who, enjoying mundane pleasures, have ignored the 
precepts of a true Christian life, and are to be cut down by Death. The monks in 
the landscape in the upper left part of the fresco, on the other hand, have, by their 
ascetic life, and their contemplation of divine truths, banished the fear of death, and 
they live a peaceful life, assured of their reception into paradise. Whereas, then, 
the two scenes in the lower part of the fresco represent the triumph of death, this 





represents—and here is the climax of the moral—the triumph over death. 


141. All the inscriptions have been studied by 
S. Morpurgo, in ZL’ Arte, 1899. Morpurgo found a 
fifteenth century copy of the rhymes in a manuscript 
of the library of Florence, Bibl. Naz. Cod. Marciano 
Italiano, class. IX, 204, so that we now know those 
rhymes which are not visible in the fresco today. 


142. Dobbert, Zoc. cit., pointed out that the two 
nude figures flying over the noblemen in the garden 
are not angels, as Hettner claimed, but cupids, drawn 
from antique sarcophagi in the Camposanto. 


APPENDIX 


A List oF PAINTINGS ATTRIBUTED TO FRANCESCO 
Traini (Adi of these attributions are rejected by the 
author of the present study) 


Crespina (near Pisa), S. Michele, panel representing 
St. Michael. 
By M. Salmi, in Annali delle Universita To- 
scane, N. S. XII, 1929, pp. 141-148. Correctly 
attributed by R. Offner to Bernardo Daddi (/n- 
ternational Studio, 1929, pp. 21-26). 
Florence, S. Maria Novella, sacristy, panel showing 
Christ, the Virgin and Dominican Saints. 
sy G. Gambosi, in Dedalo, VII, 1926, p. 256. 
Rejected by Salmi (op. cit, p. 144, n. 2) and 
correctly attributed by him to the Florentine 
school. The work of this painter reconstructed 
by R. Offner (A Corpus of Florentine Painting, 
New York, 1930, Section III, vol. II, part I, 
pp. 49-68). 

Pisa, S. Catarina, Glorification of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
By Vasari and all succeeding criticism. This 
painting is by a follower of Simone Martini and 
Lippo Memmi, influenced to some extent by 
Ambrogio Lorenzetti. 

Rome, Collection of Principe Massimo, Saints Cosmas 

and Damian. 
3y R. Van Marle, in Belvedere, VIII, 1925, 
pp. 100-101. Rejected by Salmi (of. ci#., p. 144, 
n. 2) and correctly attributed by him to Gio- 
vanni dal Ponte. 


Siena, S. Maria del Carmine, fresco of the Assumption. 
By H. Beenken, in Zeitschrift fiir bild, Kunst, 
1928-9, pp. 80-85. Already rejected by Salmi 
(op. cit., p. 148, n. 1). This painting is by a 
Sienese master of the second half of the four- 
teenth century. 

Pisa, Museum, Room V, No. 27, St. Benedict with 

two Angels and two Saints. 
By Berenson, with question, in /talian Pictures 
of the Renaissance, Oxford, 1932, p. 580. This 
painting is Pisan, not without influences of 
Traini, but by a later and much inferior mas- 
ter. 

Pisa, Museum, Room IV, No. 6, panel showing the 
Crucifixion and the Annunciation (cf. Catalogo 
del Museo Civico, Pisa, 1906, p. 98.) 

By Thode, in Repertorium fiir Kunstwissen- 
schaft, XI, 1887, p. 18. Recently by Salmi, 
in Rivista d@’ Arte, XIII, 1931, p. 470: “i pid 
stretti rapporti fra la tavoletta e |’ affresco.’”’ 
(Both Thode and Salmi claimed a resemblance 
between the panel and the Camposanto frescoes, 
not a direct resemblance with Traini’s altar- 
piece. Cf. above, p. 166.) 

Pisa, Duomo, right transept apse, mosaic of the As- 
sumption ; left transept apse, mosaic of the An- 
nunciation. 

The designs of these mosaics attributed to 
Traini with question by Berenson, op. cit., 
p- 580. 
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DOCUMENTARY FACTS ABOUT FRANCESCO TRAINI 


1321, August 3oth. ‘‘In una procura scritta il giorno 
Tertio Kal. Septembris more pisano dell’anno 
1322: ‘Francesco olim Traini Pictore et Mario 
quondam Nannis magistro Sholarum de cap- 
pella Sancti Nicholai, ambobus Pisani’....”’ 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle, Storia della pittura 
in Italia, Florence, II, 1883, p. 168 n. 3. 


1321, November 3rd. ‘‘ 1322, 3 novembre [Pisan time] 
Francesco olim Traini, pictore cittadino pisano 
(carte di casa Cicci).’’ 

Crowe and Cavalcaselle, doc. cit. 


1322, July 20th. The ‘‘Anziani’’ of Pisa order a 
payment to ‘‘ Francischo pictori qui pinxit sa- 
lam palatii dominorum Antianorum pisani po- 
puli pro dicta pictura et quibusdam aliis picturis 
ab eo etiam factis in servitio pisani communis 
et populi’’.... 16 lire. 

Provvis. degli Anziani (di Pisa), Reg. 9, c. 25r. 
(L, Simoneschi, Della vita privata dei Pisani 
nel Medio Evo, Pisa, 1895, p. 75 n. 1.) 

It is not certain that this document refers to 
Francesco 77raini. 

1322, August 23rd. The ‘‘ Anziani’’ order a payment 
to ‘“‘ Francischo pictori qui pinsit in sala Anthia- 
norum pisani populi nostram dominam Virgi- 
nem Mariam, et salam ubi moratur notarius 
Anthianorum pictura viridi’’.... 5 lire. 

Provvis. degli Anziani (di Pisa), Reg. 9, c. 52t. 
(L. Simoneschi, of. cit., p. 75 n. 2). 

It is not certain that this document refers to 
Francesco 7raini. 


1337, December 2nd. Traini takes an apprentice. 
A certain ‘‘Cristofanus pictor condam Bondiei 
de Pietrasancta” places his step-brother, Gio- 
vanni, with ‘‘ Francischo pictore condam Traini 
de cappella sancti Pauli ad ortum civitatis pi- 
sane...’’ for three years in order that he might 
learn the art of painting.... ‘‘MCCCXXXVIII 
indictione VI* quarto nonas Decembris.’’ 

R. Archivio di Stato in Pisa. Archivio degli 
Spedali. Contratti rogati da Ser Ildebrandino 
dal 1337 al 1339, c. 84t. L. Simoneschi, No- 
tizie e Questioni intorno a Francesco Traini, 
Pisa, 1898, pp. 21-23. 

1340, December rath. ‘‘ Franciscus pictor q. Traini 
de cappella sancti Pauli ad Ortum”’ and the 
prior of the confraternity of the Laudi (of the 
Duomo, Pisa) agree to entrust to certain cho- 
sen representatives the solution of their diffe- 
rences ‘‘ occasione et causa gonfalonis dicte 
Fraternitatis.’’ This banner had been painted 
by Francesco Traini. 

P. Bacci, in La Diana, V, 1930, No. 3, p. 164. 

1341, February 19th. An agreement is reached about 
the payment for the banner. 

P. Bacci, doc. cit. 


1344, April 24th. Record of a payment made by Gio- 
vanni Coco, ‘‘ operarius’’ of the Opera del Duo- 
mo in Pisa, to Francesco Traini. ‘‘ MCCCXLV 
Francesco dipintore condam traino ebe a di 
XXIIII daprile per dipintura una taula la quale 
alautare di messere Albiso dele statee dela 
soma di lib. cx. chene de auere.... lib. XVIII, 
a Ase” 
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Archivio dell’Opera della Primaziale di Pisa. 
Libro d’ Entrata e Uscita. N®. 18, cc. 1, 129. 
(Bonaini, op. ci¢., p. 123.) 

1345, January 15th. Record of a payment made by Gio- 
vanni Coco to Francesco Traini. ‘‘ MCCCXLV 
Francesco dipintore ebe a di XV di genaio ano 
soprascritto per dipintura una tagola grande a 
uno altare che lasoe messer Albiso a Santa Cha- 
talina.... lib. LX VII, s. VIII. ”’ 

Archivio dell’Opera della Primaziale di Pisa. 
Libro d’ Entrata e Uscita. N®. 20, cc. 76, 86. 
(Bonaini, of. cit., p. 124.) 

1345, July 9th. Payment made to the sacristan of the 
church of S. Catarina ‘“‘a di VIIII di luglo per 
fare uno palio di setta dinassi alautare et ala 
taula che de in sue lautare di messer Albiso 
dele Statee...’’. 

Archivio dell’Opera della Primaziale di Pisa. 
Libro d’ Entrata e Uscita. N®. 20, c. 86. (Bo- 
naini, op. cit., p. 125.) 

1363, September 17th. A certain Francesco under- 
takes to paint a panel for the altar of St. Paul 
in S, Catarina, Pisa. The document follows: 


PROMISSIONE FACTA DA FRANCESCO DIPINTORE DI 
FARE UNA TAULA PER L’ANIMA DI MONNA NUTA 
DA VICO 


1364, 17 settembre, ind. I, XV, KI octubris (st. pis.). 
(da)re et tradere ac consignare ipsis f(ratribus o meglio 
fideicommissariis).... sancte Cataline pisane civitatis 
ad altare et juxta altare hedifi(catum).... in ecclesia 
sancte Cat(aline) sub vocabulo beati Pauli apostoli 
ad reverentiam Domini nostri Jesu Cristi secundum 
ultimam voluntatem suprascripte domine Nute, tabu- 
lam unam altitudinis unius canne mensuratorie et 
longitudinis unius alterius canne, pictam et ornatam 
ad voluntatem et laudum discreti viri fratris Dominici 
prioris Convenctus fratrum sancte Cataline vel eius 
successoris in ipso officio, pro pretio et nomine certi 
pretii florenorum sexaginta auri bonorum et iusti 
ponderis, de quo toto pretio et eius summa supra- 
scriptus Francischus coram me Taddeo notario et 
testibut infrascriptis habuit et recepit a suprascripto 
Tomeo dante et solvente pro se et dictis fideicom- 
missariis suis et de propria pecunia pervencta ad 
eorum manus occasione dicti eorum officii et pro 
principio pacamenti ipsius tabule florenos decem auri 
de quibus se ab eo bene quietum, contentum et pa- 
catum vocavit et inde ipsos fideicommissarios et eorum 
heredes et bona et bona omnia dicte fideicommissarie 
absolvit et liberavit in totum, et predicta omnia et 
singula faciet observabit et adimplebit sine omni briga 
molestia reclamatione curie et ullis expensis alioquin 
libras quinquaginta denariorum pisanorum pro pena 
et nomine pene et dapnum et dispendium totum 
quod propterea haberetur et fieret eidem Tomeo reci- 
pienti ut supra per stipulationem componere dare et 
resarcire convenit et promisit se suosque heredes et 
bona omnia eidem Tomei recipienti ut supra pro 
suprascriptis omnibus et singulis obligando, et renun- 
tiavit omni juri et legi quibus se a predictis vel aliquo 
predictorum defendi vel juvari possit. Qui Tomeus 
fideicommissarius fideicommissariatus nomine per sti- 
pulationem sollempnem convenit et promisit supra- 
scripto Francisco dare et solvere aut dari et solvi 
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facere ipsi Francisco vel eius heredibus aut suo certo 
nuntio pro eo recipienti, sive cui ipse preceperit, 
florenos quiquaginta auri, restantes solvi de supra- 
scripta summa florenorum sexaginta, hoc modo, vide- 
licet: medietatem hinc ad quatuor menses proxime 
venturos et aliam medietatem completa dicta tabula, 
in florenis auri tantum et non in alia re contra suam 
voluntatem sine omni briga molestia reclamatione 
curie et ullis expensis alioquin penam librarum quin- 
quaginta denariorum pisanorum et dapnum et dispen- 
dium totum quod propterea haberetur et fieret eidem 
Francisco per stipulationem componere dare et resar- 
cire promisit se dicto nomine et bona omnia dicte 
fideicommissarie pro suprascriptis omnibus et singulis 
obligando et renuntiavit omni juri et legi quibus se 
a predictis vel aliquo predictorum defendi vel juvari 
posset, et sic precepit et bailiam et potestantem ei 
dedit a quolibet dictorum terminorum in antea ingredi 
et apprehendere corporalem possessionem et tenere 
bonorum omnium dicte fideicommissarie sua ipsius 
Francisci auctoritate propria et etiam judiciali, cum 
nuntio et sine nuntio pro suprascriptis capitali pena 


et expensis que bona se pro eo interim precario pos- 
sidere constituit et est actum inter eos ex pacto quod 
solutio vel absolutio vel compensatio vel termini pro- 
rogatio vel huius carte cassatio aut aliquid‘aliud huic 
carte contrarium vel nocivum in toto vel in parte 
probari vel mostrari non possit per testes vel alio 
modo, nisi per hanc cartam cassam vel per aliam 
contracartam a publico notario conficiendam, 

Actum Pisis in Capitulo sancte Cataline presentibus 
fratre Dominico priore suprascripto, fratre Dominico 
Ducii et fratre Piero de Spagia dicti Ordinis et Con- 
ventus testibus ad hec rogatis Dominice incarnationis 
anno millesimo trecentesimo sexagesimo quarto, in- 
dictione prima, quintodecimo kalend. octubris. 

(S. N.) Ego Taddeus filius condam ser Becti Car- 
tellosi de Vico imperiali auctoritate notarius predictis 
omnibus interfui et hanc cartam a me rogatam scri- 
bere rogatus eam scripsi et firmavi. 

Diplomatico dell’Archivio Arcivescovile di Pisa, 
n. 2242. (Bacci, op. cit., pp. 171-172). 

It is not certain that this document refers to Fran- 
cesco 7raini. 














MEDIAEVAL CLOISTER ARCADES 
FROM ST.-PONS AND PONTAUT 


By MOLLY OHL GODWIN 


N its cloister (Figs. 1 and 2) the Toledo Museum of Art presents two important 

acquisitions. These were obtained some years ago, but could not be placed on 

exhibition until incorporated into the building. The two arcades from St.-Pons 

and Pontaut commence a project to be completed as art of quality becomes 
accessible in years to come. In this court and the adjoining Gothic gallery will 
eventually be shown the development of mediaeval architecture and sculpture. Already 
the museum possesses in the St.-Pons colonnade the round-headed arch and historiated 
capitals of twelfth century Romanesque. The transition from Romanesque to earliest 
Gothic is seen in the Pontaut arcade, in its slightly pointed arches and its capitals 
both historiated and foliated as in the approaching Gothic. 

In the adjacent gallery, the thirteenth century Christ in polychrome wood exemplifies 
the glory of mature Gothic sculpture. It is contemporary with the Beau Dieu of 
Amiens. 

In the future the pointed and interlaced arches of mature Gothic architecture will 
take their place on one side of the cloister, as will other elements now lacking in the 
progression. So far examples are entirely French, a natural preference, as Gothic is 
generally considered to have developed first in that country. 

Let us consider in detail the history and artistic significance of the carved arcades 
already placed in the Toledo Museum cloister. 

As early as the ninth century a legend arose of the body of St. James the Apostle 
drifting by sea to the shores of Spain at Compostela. A little shrine was erected; 
in another hundred years pilgrimages began; in the twelfth century Compostela rivaled 
Rome and even Jerusalem as sanctuary for devout thousands. Four great routes led 
from France and the Near East; rivers of travelers flowed past the shrines of other 
saints whose “relics lined the road to Compostela.”” On these routes and to the honor 
of these holy ones arose an “incomparable series of mediaeval monuments,” those 
majestic Romanesque and Gothic edifices whose architecture and sculpture are 
supreme art in the expression of mediaeval spirit and religious fervor. Pilgrimages 
to Compostela, to Rome and the Holy Land, the tides of various crusades lead author- 
ities to state that there was probably more general traffic about Europe in the twelfth 
than in the seventeenth century. 

Warriors, monks, artists, craftsmen, illuminators, and scribes carried the pollen of 
new ideas swiftly across a continent, until art and architecture blossomed with strange 
hybrids, the mingling of Roman classicism, Oriental monsters, and the line decoration 
of early manuscripts. These were the regal years of the Abbey of Cluny; with her 
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three hundred dependant houses, she made the way safe, welcomed the devout, and 
passed them onwards in a pageant of glorious sculpture and building. 

To these great days belong our arcades from the twelfth century cloister of St.-Pons 
de Thomiéres (Fig. 1), from the secluded garden of one of the shrines on the holy 
way to Compostela. They are evidence of the devotion of Raymond Pons, the third 
count of Toulouse, when the court of that realm was second to none in importance. 
In the tenth century Raymond III and Garsinde his wife established an abbey in the 
little town of Thomiéres, part of her dowry in land. They dedicated it to St. Pons, 
the patron saint of Raymond, and called the Benedictines to officiate. By his invi- 
tation to these monks of Cluny, Raymond insured for the, abbey of St.-Pons due 
importance. From the tenth to the thirteenth century Benedictines may be said to 
have led the intellectual development of Europe. In the eleventh century Cluny ruled 
three hundred and fourteen monasteries and like the French king coined her own 
money. A hundred years later she stood with Rome as Christian leader and educator. 
Until the building of St. Peter’s, the basilica of Cluny was the grandest in Christendom 
and the intellectual hub of Europe. Benedictines exercised at once a magnificent 
temporal power, a pioneer yet scholarly taste in art, a patronage of architecture and 
letters, and Cluny was the champion of sculpture and all the glory its use could bring 
to her shrines. From 937 to 1170 the abbey of St.-Pons throve under the protection 
of Cluny and grants of later counts of Toulouse. Recipient of gifts from the great of 
church and nobility, it drew its monks from rich and powerful families, the king of 
Aragon, the bishop of Pampeluna, the son of the abbot of Cluny. King Louis VII 
bent every effort to renew the friendships between Paris and Toulouse, allowed to 
lapse in the tenth century. Pursuing this dream by all means possible, he married 
his sister Constance to Count Raymond of Toulouse. As ruler in Paris he allied 
himself with the independent church powers of the South, and there exists voluminous 
correspondence between Louis VII and the abbot of St.-Pons, as with the bishop of 
Maguelonne. In 1095 Pope Urban came from Rome to preach the first crusade at 
Clermont, and to consecrate the new-built churches that remain today great monu- 
ments of a rich artistic age. St.-Sernin at Toulouse, St.-Gilles in Provence, the 
cathedral at Nimes, the church at Carcassonne welcomed him in that year, as did the 
abbey of St.-Pons. 

In 1171 arose the first troubles at St.-Pons, forerunners of antagonism between the 
lords and the church, later to recur in the religious persecutions of the Albigenses, the 
Huguenot wars, all the growth of Protestant feeling, the Reformation of Luther, 
reéchoed in France. With each change the magnificent church empire disintegrated 
now here, now there. 

St.-Pons met depredation and partial injury in the fifteenth century by fortifying its 
enclosure against all enemies and thereby entered that amazing group of ecclesiastic 
fortresses such as Agde, Ste.-Maries, Albi, Maguelonne, and Aigues Mortes. St.-Pons 
went a step further in the rare luxury of covered chemins-de-ronde whereon men at 
arms kept watch. Repaired in 1478, a greater church was put forward in 1534, when 
Alexander Farnese, the bishop of St.-Pons, became Pope Paul III. His papal indul- 
gences rewarded all who might benefit the new church, then rearing its marble Gothic 
choir, triumphal arch, and towers above the Romanesque apse. Again an enlarged 
St.-Pons approached the verge of monastic decline. Soon the ovens, wash house, mill, 
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and gardens without the walls were destroyed by civilians. Spasmodic repairs and 
the return of a few monks bore no fruit; finally the dormitories, refectory, chapter 
house, and library fell into disrepair. 

In 1567 the cloister was destroyed, to be rebuilt in a hundred years with the old 
materials. Though repaired, it again fell into ruin, and seems to have disappeared 
entirely before 1785, when carvings and capitals were purchased by families in the 
neighborhood. 

The Romanesque abbey of St.-Pons and its sculptures were subjects of exhaustive 
study by J. Sahuc, in a monograph published in France in 1908, from which much 
of this historic data is taken. 

Today we know best the historiated capitals of the cloister, of which six belong to 
the Toledo Museum of Art and others are shown at the Metropolitan, Fogg, Boston, 
and Toulouse museums, and at the University of Montpellier in southern France. 

The cloister of St.-Pons, like many others, grew with the enlargement of the church 
in various epochs. Its capitals belonged to two periods, the less important group to 
the end of the eleventh century, and the more beautiful work to the end of the twelfth 
century. So late a date immediately reminds the reader of the arrival of Gothic 
innovations, the Gothic already in use in 1140 at St.-Denis in the hands of Abbot 
Suger. Gothic influence, however, reached southern France slowly; at most it subtly 
changed some aspects of Romanesque, and districts remote from the Ile de France 
remained largely Romanesque well into the Gothic period. 

From the cloister of St.-Pons six capitals in Toledo give witness to twelfth century 
illustration of the life of St. Pons, the Old Testament, the New Testament, and early 
allegories. From the beauty of the ensemble each capital attracts us to a minute study 
of its qualities. Its material, its subject matter, its history we know, but the search 
for its sculptor becomes a detective story. Here and there a clue emerges on which 
each learned reporter may build his own conclusion. These may agree and disagree, 
and later evidence alters the verdict in some cases. To us of the twentieth century 
much of the world’s beauty comes from hands unknown, inspired by contacts varied 
as the life of the artist, and like his secrets lost along the pilgrimage roads. 

Extremely well known as are the capitals of St.-Pons, scholars vary in attributing 
their technique to different artists and schools. This cloister built in the foothills of 
the Cevannes must of necessity have drawn its artists from an established center, 
perhaps from the South, or, again, from the West. Comparisons of facial types, of 
methods of cutting eyes and hair, the folds of garments turned in stone, lead to the 
following interesting opinions. 

The older answer is that of M. André Michel:' “In going up toward the east into 
the extreme part of Languedoc one finds during the twelfth century numerous traces 
of the activity of these Toulouse ateliers more or less mixed with other influences 
principally of Provence. The abbey which was founded and notably developed during 
the twelfth century under the invocation of St. Pons would seem to have been one of 
the principal centers where the activity of the ateliers of sculptors found nourishment. 
There remain today of this grand ensemble only a few fragments of which some are 
scattered to Mazamet and the Museum of Toulouse while others are kept at St.-Pons 


1. Histoire de art, I, 2, p. 629. 
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Fig. 4—Christ i the Garden of Gethsemane 


Toledo, Museum of Art: Details of Two Capitals from the 
Cloister of St.-Pons de Thomiéres 
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itself. In some capitals, such as the Repast at the House of Simon the Leper, we see 
in the drapery of certain figures the characteristic methods of Toulouse ateliers.” 

More recent are the findings of A. Kingsley Porter in his notes on the St.-Pons 
capitals owned by the Fogg Museum of Cambridge, Massachusetts. His deductions 
may be applied to the twelfth century Toledo capitals from St.-Pons, obviously related 
to the Fogg Museum sculpture in the delineation of faces, in details of draperies, and 
in the marble of the Herault district, whence all came. 

Porter distinguishes in the Fogg capitals the hands of three separate sculptors, 
who collaborated at times, or worked alone throughout one capital. He cites the work 
of Giraud Audebert as signed at the church of Foussais, and suggests him as the artist 
who carved alone the Fogg St.-Pons capital depicting the Journey to Emmaus. He 
attributes sculpture of this manner certainly to the school of western France, thereby 
differing with M. Michel, who gives St.-Pons to the school of Toulouse. 

A second sculptor contributes a Gothic character at moments strangely suggesting 
the fourteenth century in work of the twelfth. Porter’s third sculptor is seen in 
the two Fogg capitals and also in those now at the University of Montpellier, France. 

In the capital of the-Torture we have St. Pons helpless before wild beasts and the 
disarming gesture of these animals, who caress his feet, cognizant of his holiness. 
St. Pons appears seated, his limbs crossed and heavily bound; he preserves an attitude 
of calm indifference, while bears held by attendants lick his flesh. At the opposite face 
of the capital sits Proconsul Claudius in judgment. He wears a Roman helmet upon 
his head, and his staff of office is an amusing anachronism, for like the later kings of 
France, this Roman bears the fleur-de-lys. Lateral faces (Fig. 3 and cover design of 
this magazine) are devoted to crowds of spectators who call attention to the martyr. 
A rhythm of curved lines flows round this capital; arms which indicate the saint weave 
a lovely chain of light and dark connecting various figures. From one head down the 
arm and up the next shoulder to the face, the whole group connects in long garlands 
of repeated design. This is similar in broad generalities to the Languedoc cutting of 
draperies; especially the heavy wrinkles of the cuffs appear elsewhere in sculpture of 
that district. 

Spectators in the foreground are of stolid mien, their round faces alternate with 
those of pointed outline behind them. Here the stone cutting is accomplished, some 
faces are of ethereal delicacy, the stuff of robes hangs heavy in complicated folds, hair 
and beard are luxuriant, draperies ripple with a lively brilliance. The whole capital is 
richly drawn and cut. Especially to be noted are the sculptor’s methods of expressing 
draperies as they cover the hills and valleys of human anatomy. This is the drapery 
convention inspired by Audebert in the Foussais tympanum, the two parallel lines 
separated by a band of a raised stone, the vital action in pose and garments. Not 
greatly like the Fogg Journey to Emmaus ascribed by Porter to Audebert, this 
work might yet be by the same hand, and in a dozen details echoes the mannerisms 
of that sculptor. In hair and draperies it is too accomplished to belong to the third 
artist, who produced the capitals in Montpellier, and the Fogg Mayestas Domint, nor 
does it resemble the Boston capital from St.-Pons. 

More like the work of the artist of the Boston capital is the Toledo Garden of 
Gethsemane (Figs. 4-6). When we compare this face of Christ with that on the Boston 
sculpture, we find the same mouth, the subtle half smile, the same planes about cheek 
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and temple, the same gracious line in hair and beard. Judas stands at His left and 
embraces Him. Garments about their feet fall similarly in both subjects, the fabric 
which folds upon itself in soft thickness is sculptured in facile manner. Christ appears 
as a seated figure, and especially competent is the cutting of drapery as it crosses His 
lap. Invention has full sweep in the variety of folds lavished upon the costumes of 
disciples as they are grouped across the face and end of this capital. Repeatedly the 
S-curves of their hair form a design contrast with the large simplicity of robes. At 
one end of the group a warrior grasps a disciple by the hair (Fig. 5). Richly indicated 
is his coat of mail, the greaves, and the mailed head fallen between his feet. The upper 
face has borne the force of rain, and once was as delicately carved as that protected 
by the flare of his gown. Light falls to best advantage upon three dignified figures at 
the other end of the capital (Fig. 6). Here the limbs are characterful, and the bodies 
are well balanced. Authority of execution crowns the sculptor’s surety of concept in 
such work. This echoes the Gothic character remarked by Porter in the Boston 
capital, a spirit strange in sculpture of the twelfth century, prescient of the work of 
the fourteenth. 

His refusal to worship false gods leads to St. Pons’ baptism in the Christian faith. 
Here stone cutting follows that of the Garden of Gethsemane in hair conventions, 
yet draperies are less facile and follow those of the Boston capital in style. Before an 
altar covered with a cloth stands the pagan priest or proconsul, scepter held against 
his shoulder. He indicates the Golden Calf to St. Pons, whose nimbed head appears 
at the left. The saint clasps a holy book beneath his arm and with hand upraised to 
heaven refuses his devotion to the idol. We progress to the Baptism of St. Pons, who 
is shown naked in a great wood font, banded withiron. Persons look on to right and 
left, and one of them bestrides his horse in the shade of a small tree. 

Restraint by fear as well as attraction by love was effective in mediaeval church 
instruction. One capital depicts the Weighing of Souls and the awful Mouth of Hell 
(Fig. 7). The inventiveness of early sculptors is here magnificent, for it is a nice 
problem of design to compose this story neatly and effectively within the shape derived 
from the Corinthian capital of Roman times. Yet there is preserved the dominance 
required by the fearful subject, nor does its realism fail. Here yawns a great beast’s 
mouth, its jowls wide wrinkled, the teeth a fence of horror about a breath of flames. 
Within these flames the condemned writhe, tortured by devils, some boiled in a 
cauldron, others pulled and pinched by demons, while an unsavory imp turns his 
bellows on the fire. St. Michael’s wings shelter a balance where rise and fall the souls 
of the dead. Good actions fold their hands in attitude of prayer and purity weighs 
heavy, despite the devil who clings to weigh down vice inthe other pan. Beautifully cut 
is the hair on greater devils who howl over the verdict; others hurry the unfortunates 
toward the mouth of hell. Weather-worn across one end of the capital, the unhappy 
crowd can still be seen, chained neck to neck. Elsewhere a demon torments a 
woman, the conventional figure for luxury, with serpents at her breast. 

The capital of the Old Testament repeats the type of the Garden of Gethsemane. 
The Israelite horde walks toward the Red Sea, which Moses severs for them (Fig. 8). 
Charming are the representations of waters, finely curved waves, and fish which leap 
beneath his hand. Moses bends dramatically to the task, and his efficiency is apparent 
as the waters stand out, divided by his staff. Most appealing are the faces at either 

















Fig. 7—TZhe Mouth of Hell 





Fic. 8—Moses Divides the Waters of the Red Sea 
Loledo, Museum of Art; Details of Two Capitals from the 
Cloister of St.-Pons de Thomieéres 
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end of this capital (Fig. 9). Again they are dreamy and spiritual, cut with a tender 
delicacy, reminiscent of the Boston capital and the Toledo Garden of Gethsemane. 
Costumes are very simple, short skirted with scalloped gathers about the waist, or 
long full robes covered by mantles. Occasional embroidery enhances a cuff or collar. 
At one end Aaron exhibits his flowering staff (Fig. 10), and the quiet beauty of line 
symbolizes the occasion. 

The capital of the Martyrdom of St. Pons terminates his history in the ancient 
cloister. It is related in style to the capital of the Torture, its draperies are closely 
similar, heads and the significant hair technique are lacking, due to the zeal of Pro- 
testant destruction. Again we find the Audebert western convention of parallel curves 
in draperies, the heavily wrinkled cuffs reminiscent of La Daurade sculptures of the 
Toulouse school, again the finely cut coats of mail. The proconsul, tired of dallying 
with conscience-stricken beasts, raises his hand of authority, the long sword embeds 
itself in the throat of the martyr, spectators look on and raise their hands in horror. 

Although no scholar connects them with the work of St.-Pons, the art student will 
enjoy as comparative material the carvings from St.-Etienne at the Toulouse Museum 
showing the head of an apostle from the portal of the chapter house in which the 
hair and beard are sculptured much as at St.-Pons, and the draperies are indicated by 
parallel lines close together as in the Torture capital. Here also we find similarities in 
| the delineation of the eyes.’ The Toulouse Museum capitals from La Daurade show 

wrinkled cuffs echoed in the figures of spectators in the Toledo Torture of St. Pons. 

In the Toulouse capital the Wise Virgins wear slippers like those in the Toledo Garden 
) of Gethsemane. 
At St.-Pons, as usual in the Romanesque period, the sculptors have used the Corin- 
thian capital of Roman classical art, keeping its grace of outline and proportion. Within 
these masses Romanesque masters developed an amazing and infinite variety of 
sculptured subjects. Capitals of a church or cloister are alike in mass, by their lovely 
repetition of form creating a harmony. But within this repetition of size and general 
shape appears the inventiveness of the sculptor. Moses crosses the Red Sea convincingly 
in a small area atop two columns, in another capital Christ in the Garden of Gethsemane 
is shown in sculpture which is enhanced, not limited, by the confines of the stone 
allotted to its story. 

The abaci, which rest immediately upon the capitals, are roughly contemporary with 
them, although not necessarily installed with capitals for which they were cut. They 
are decorated with a variety of palmette designs. The columns, as frequently in the 
twelfth century, are twisted, and their flutes are either concave or recessed between 
spiral fillets. 

Above the capitals and abaci, arches a broad band of square billet molding, indicative 
of a northern influence coming from England into Normandy, thence admired and 
copied in the south of France. Its delicate flickering detail reinforces the liveliness of 
the fluted columns. Together their variety of light and.shade brings sparkle to the 
arcade, a brilliance of detail suited to the refined quality of the stone. 

Straight across the foot of France some two hundred miles to the west of St.-Pons 
lies the town of Pontaut, near Dax. In ancient Gascony, it approaches the Atlantic 
Ocean as St.-Pons lies not far from the Mediterranean. Benedictine, and later Cistercian, 
here again churchmen chose a site secluded and safe, remote, ideal for monastic pur- 
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poses. Here arose another cloister in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, of interest 
especially for its worldly character. Although characterized by Gothic detail, it continues 
the Romanesque proportion, the force and simplicity of Romanesque sculpture in 
provincial southern France. 

Later than St.-Pons, less delicate, carved in robust joviality befitting the Gascon 
district and its proverbial sense of humor, these capitals of Pontaut brought diversion 
within the cloister walls. Monks studied these and were reminded and warned of 
mediaeval life beyond their courtyard. There are no sainted figures here as at St.-Pons, 
and there is no smile of spirituality. Instead, sculptural difficulties alone restrain the 
vivacity of these persons ; the grotesque mingles with social graces; symbolic emblems 
and significant beasts fill odd corners. Each is an insight into the Middle Ages, and 
the weakening of bars between cloisteral calm and a frail if amusing world. 

Strong, direct, sincere, this sculpture finds beauty in its prevalence of rounded form 
and the charm of the assembled arcade. Faces are full, draperies bulging, in a unity 
of robust virility. Deep-voiced and full-bodied, these figures are of this world, likable 
and frolicsome. If they possess a historical or religious significance, its story seems 
lost in the past, and we must interpret some as best we may, accepting others as 
delightful form devoid of narrative intent. So varied are the figures, so mixed the 
interests portrayed that it is unwise to name each capital as was possible at St.-Pons. 

About one capital go monks bearing wine-filled skins to the threshold of monastic 
cellars. Pigskins and robes roll in unctious abundance, their fat folds similar in design. 
An occasional cheek and jowl bespeak ruddy health as these men hasten to store their 

- harvest; and we are reminded of the great wines of Europe produced by priestly 
vintners for their wholesome cheer or for the hospitality of the guest house in those | 
pilgrimage days. From such ancestry descend Chartreuse, Benedictine, Vermouth, 
Champagne and the Cyprus Commanderia wine to jewel the tables of today’s hosts. 

Elsewhere animals entwine, compounded of lizards’ feet, fleshy wings, snakes’ 
necks (Fig. 11). Their faces are animated; eyes, nose, and mouth open in anticipa- 
tion, their big ears rise to attention. Designed to fill their space closely, they 
contribute the grace of curved forms, the accent of rounded high lights in contrast 
with deep-cut shadow—a rich arabesque of light and dark. 

Smoothly cut, with much style in the rendering of full draperies, another capital 
presents centaur-like animals (Fig. 12). Their heads are human, their hair so coiffed 
as to repeat the flowing volume of the draperies. They wear the ruffs of a courtier, 
have the bodies of dogs, and their great claws clutch the ledge on which they stand. 

A jester in cap and doublet peers from his allotted space, and clings with either 
hand to dogs and dragons whose wrinkled skin is meticulously cut. Long fluted ears 
would indicate a rabbit, and a lion hangs snarling from one corner. Opposite on the 
capital, a little man plays an accordion. His merriment persists through blurred 
outlines of stone, and large buttons twinkle on his bosom. Of this strange company, 

a monk in cowl and gown belabors a varlet as he hangs suspended face downward. 
, More narrative is another capital wherein the fabled unicorn bows his head in 
human company. A friar preaches from a Gothic pulpit, and the artist worked long 

over his hair and robe and the sculpured ornament. Jeweled belts, flared and pleated 

sleeves, intricate head-dresses, a beautiful collar arouse our admiration. Fabrics hang 

richly and bend at right angles with suppliant knees, or flutter dramatically in the 














Fic. 11—Azimal Monsters 





Fic. 12—//uman-Animal Monsters 


Toledo, Museum of Art: Details of Two Capitals from the Cloister of Pontaut 





bic. 14— Wedding Guests (?) 
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winds of heaven. A noblewoman kneels as does a youth (Fig. 13). Their outstretched 
hands and holiday raiment, the onlooking priests, and the virgin’s unicorn may 
indicate a mediaeval marriage. Between the couple appears an impish face ; above 
them hands would seem to hold a ring. Informal composition leaves the beauty to 
individual figures, and there the artist excelled. 

The last of the storied capitals shows, perhaps, wedding guests (Fig. 14). Richly 
composed, the figures fill the background in strange contiguity. Religious peril yawns 
in the dragon head and claws. Small animals scurry about the base as though they 
feared a late arrival. The company is grouped in twos and threes, arm in arm. These 
ladies of fashion wear the ample pelicon of the decade commencing in 1380, a long 
mantle buttoned from head to foot. High close collars are smoothly fitted, or pleatings 
add becoming grace. The man’s short doublet is puffed at the waist. His sleeves 
are long and wide and, like his manorial castles, are crenellated at the edges. 
Musicians perform upon their lutes, while all seem to contemplate the moment’s 
graciousness. 

These carved personages were admired by the Benedictines, but Cistercians who 
later took up their reformed rule at Pontaut forbade such diversions as sculpture 
showing the human form. Rather than destroy the cloister structure, they encased it 
in a wall of plaster. This covering, in the spirit of mediaeval censorship, was dis- 
covered and removed in 1930, at which time the Pontaut ensemble was acquired for 
the Toledo Museum. 

Terminal capitals echo the French love of nature in sculptors who chose the foliage 
of the district where they worked in stone. Early periods preferred the crisp beauty 
of small and delicate plants, while later Gothic used the leaves of huge vegetation or 
such foliage as that of parsley, in which the elaboration was less suited to cutting in 
stone. The six capitals here support well proportioned arches, their beauty evidence 
of earliest Gothic, the first slight pointing of form in the transition between a Roman 
round arch and the extreme of perpendicular Gothic yet to come. 

With such quality as that offered by the capitals of St.-Pons and Pontaut the Toledo 
cloister has set its standard of proportion and decorative beauty. Until other examples 
worthy of association with them may be acquired, the sculptured arcades are supple- 
mented by two wooden colonnades. These are reproductions of those sketched by 
Viollet le Duc in his study of the Hétel Dieu at Beaune, France, built in 1443. 
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ANCESTRAL PORTRAITURE IN ROME AND THE ART OF 
THE Last CENTURY OF THE ReEpusBLic. By Dr. 
Annie N. Zadoks-Josephus /Jitta. (Allard Pierson 
Stichting, Universiteit van Amsterdam: Archaeolo- 
gisch-Historische Bijdragen, I.) 119 pp., 22 plates. 
Amsterdam, N. V. Noord-Hollandische Uiigevers- 
Mij., 1932. 


This is the first volume of a series to be published 
by the departments of Archaeology and Ancient History 
of the University of Amsterdam, with the support of 
the foundation created in commemoration of Profes- 
sor Allard Pierson. Except for a brief note on the 
series, the book is entirely in English. It was printed 
in Holland, and the somewhat numerous typographical 
errors are thus excusable. Proper names frequently 
appear in forms unusual in this language. The author’s 
English is not devoid of foreign flavor; she evidently 
misapprehends the meaning of ‘‘ announce, ’’ and her 
use of some other words may give the reader pause. 
But usually her meaning is clear enough, and her 
vigorous and vivid style will be envied by many 
writers whose mother tongue is English. This vigor 
is apparently characteristic of the author: she sets 
forth her conclusions in most definite fashion, and 
feels complete confidence in them; those who have 
previously reached different conclusions are zestfully 
rebuked, even when the matters in question are not 
closely relevant to the theme of the book. 

In Chapter I three elements which contributed to 
Roman portrait sculpture are distinguished: Indige- 
nous, Hellenic, and Local. The second requires little 
explanation. The first is best exemplified by works 
later than 350 (p. 3) or than 300 (p. 4), made in Etru- 
ria and generally termed Etruscan, The author finds 
a clear difference in racial type as well as in style 
between these sculptures and the true Etruscan things 
of the fifth century and earlier: not the result of any 
influence from without, but of the reassertion of the 
Italic physical type and likewise of the Italic sense of 
form as the foreign (true Etruscan) element weakened. 
The thesis is not argued at length, and one feels that 
a fuller consideration of Etruscan painting or of the 
somewhat similar changes in Greek sculpture might 
have led to a less absolute statement; still the ab- 
sorption of the immigrant blood surely took place, 
and the emergence of the native stock would affect 
in some degree the course of evolution in art. In 
this Indigenous style, as defined, the heads have a 
‘tight ’’ contour and the form is simplified almost 
to the geometrical except for a few features, which 
are made the vehicle of clear expression and indivi- 
dual portraiture, 

The Local style at Rome arose, according to the 
author, from the funeral mask. In Chapter II this 
topic is discussed in its broader aspects. In the first 
paragraph it is observed that masks found in graves 
may belong to any one of three categories: preserv- 
ing, votive, and apotropaeic masks. The author 
states that she will concern herself only with the first; 
but she suggests no means of distinguishing the three 
kinds, and goes on to argue, apparently, that all masks 
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really belong to the first division. They serve during 
the period of ‘‘ exposure’’ and later in the grave as 
a substitute for the most important and conspicuous 
part of the perishable corpse. ‘‘ The preservation of 
the dead in the grave must always have been its prin- 
cipal purpose’’ (p. 12). Then a list of important 
pre-Roman masks found with burials in the eastern 
Mediterranean area, excluding Egypt, is given. The 
gold masks from the shaft graves at Mycenae are 
discussed, with five references to Karo’s publication, 
none quite correct; and Karo’s opinion that some of 
the masks were fastened to flat surfaces is not ment- 
ioned, though of some importance for the author’s 
views. For the Trebenishte masks a reference is given 
to a summary in the A. /. A. instead of to the ori- 
ginal article in the Zphemeris Archaiologike, 1927-28, 
pp. 41-112. No purpose seems to be served by such 
mentions as those in the second paragraph, p. 16, and 
the single reference is inaccurate. For the two masks 
mentioned on p. 17, references to Benndorf’s illustrat- 
ions, as the most convenient, might have been expec- 
ted. The purpose of the list is apparently to show that 
funeral masks were widely scattered in the Aegean area, 
whence they might have been brought by the Etrus- 
cans. The masks found in Etruscan territory are all 
associated with cremation, but the author is convinced 
that the type could not have originated except in 
connection with inhumation which was practiced gen- 
erally by the Etruscans. It seems possible, however, 
that masks used during the laying-out might be con- 
sidered appropriate with any sort of burial. The law 
laid down by the author requires a good deal of 
demonstration. 

In Chapter III the Roman use of funeral masks is 
discussed, and incidentally other points in connection 
with Roman funerals. The two most important sources 
are Polybios VI 53 and Pliny, V. H. XXXV 6. Al- 
though the author makes considerable use of the latter 
passage, she does not give the citation, and her rem- 
arks about Pliny’s exactness will startle the reader. 
There are four ways in which masks could be used 
at funerals: covering the face of the corpse, making 
part of an effigy of the dead, used by a man imper- 
sonating the dead, used by men impersonating the 
ancestors of the dead. The last is mentioned by 
Polybios and implied by numerous later writers, who 
mention the participation of ancestral portraits in 
funerals without telling just how they were used; Pliny, 
however, implies that the custom was obsolete in his 
time. The impersonation of the dead is attested for 
the time of Vespasian (Suetonius, Vespasian 19; re- 
ference not given). There is also a fragment of 
Diodoros, which the author describes twice as “‘ enig- 
matic’’ and a third time as ‘‘ very enigmatic,’’ but 
it seems clear enough. She says also (p. 25) that the 
connection in which the passage was written is un- 
known; but Photios has a distinct statement about it, 
which I see no reason to question; it was in con- 
nection with the funeral of Aemilius, the conqueror 
of Perseus. The custom is attested earlier than that: 
Plautus, Amphitryon 458, seems clearly to imply it, 
though interpreted otherwise by the author (p. 29) 








and previous writers. As for an effigy, the author is 
inclined to suggest that it was employed from the 
second century B. C. and that it was going out of 
use at the beginning of the Empire. Apparently, she 
read hastily Tacitus, Ammads III 5: the absence of an 
effigy at the funeral of Germanicus aroused objection 
as a part of the meagreness of the funeral; Tacitus 
conveys no hint that old or new customs were in 
question. If the use of an effigy around A. D. 200 
was a revival, the fact requires demonstration. The 
passage mentioned at the bottom of p. 29 does not 
describe the funeral of Pertinax; it is a description 
of funeral practices in general, written in connection 
with the funeral of Septimius Severus; for the funeral 
of Pertinax, with an effigy, see Cassius Dio 74, 4. 
Though the author seems to entertain the idea that 
the masks sometimes rested on the face of the dead, 
that is not attested for any period. 

Chapter IV deals with ancestral portraits. In the 
first few paragraphs, and also in the Appendix of the 
book, it is argued that the ius imaginum is an invent- 
ion of modern scholars. It is clear from two pas- 
sages in Cicero that in his time officials did have some 
sort of privilege in connection with imagines, but the 
author believes that these are simply portraits, pre- 
sumably sculptured, and have nothing to do with the 
wax masks. This is the most unorthodox view in 
the book, and it seems to be sound. The remainder 
of the chapter is somewhat bewildering. Ancestral 
portraiture originated in the funeral masks borrowed 
from the Etruscans; desire for a close likeness first 
appeared about 200 B.C.; real death masks were 
first made about 150 B. C.; after 90 B. C. ancestral 
portraits, though still made of wax, were intended to 
resemble portraits of living men; this more completely 
as time went on. The discussions on which these 
dates rest are remarkable, but inconclusive. 

Chapters II, III, and IV are preliminary to a discus- 
sion, in Chapter V, of the Local style, the last of the 
three mentioned in the first chapter. Its source is 
the death mask. The character of a death mask is 
described, on the tacit assumption that the mask is 
made some hours after death. Then twenty-four 
portraits, in which the influence of the death mask 
is perceptible, are discussed; and several others, in 
which that influence, suspected by previous writers, 
is denied. The author does not state what oppor- 
tunities she has had for the study of death masks or 
of corpses. However, her treatment of the twenty- 
four that she accepts, at least, appears to be sound 
and is certainly acute; this is the most satisfactory 
chapter of all. 

Chapter VI is the kernel of the book: it deals with 
the dating of portraits. Goethert had attempted to 
date the transition from the small to the larger toga 
to 60-50 B. C., and a certain type of coiffure to about 
40 B. C.; and had used these two criteria for the 
dating of sculptured portraits. The author argues 
that both dates should be made some thirty years 
earlier. Then she proceeds to suggest dates for the 
portraits that show the influence of death masks, the 
stronger the influence, the sooner after 90 B. C. The 
date go B. C., having swum in the air from p. 8 on, 
never has had any substantial support built under it, 
and the author’s use of it as a fixed point is remark- 
able. The part of the chapter after p. 67 deals with 
portraits on tombstones, and contains much that is 
valuable. 

In Chapter VII the effect of ancestral portraiture 
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on Roman portraiture in general is considered. The 
conclusions are largely negative: chiefly it is denied 
that either death masks or the general style of Roman 
portraiture is realistic. But the death mask, with its 
clarity of bony structure, did help the artist when he 
sought realism, because it taught him the structure 
of the head. Chapter VIII contains an interesting 
account of death masks and funeral effigies in France 
and Italy in the thirteenth century and thereafter. 
Considerable parts of this book are flimsy or care- 
less, and the defects are more objectionable because 
of the author’s confident and aggressive manner. But 
she does not lack acumen, and many a doctor’s thesis 
accomplishes nothing so definite as the demolition of 
the ius imaginum. Chapters V and VI, which might 
have been expanded inio a larger part of the book, 
are the most important as it is and are also the best; 
with the excellent series of illustrations, they cons- 
titute a substantial contribution to the subject. 


FRANKLIN P. JOHNSON 


L’ArT RELIGIEUX APRES LE CONCILE DE TRENTE 
By Emile Méle. 532 pp., 294 figs. Paris, Armand 
Colin, 1932. 


The name of Emile Male has become synonymous 
among art historians with everything mediaeval and 
particularly with the religious art of France in the 
Middle Ages. He has traced carefully and comple- 
tely the growth of French mediaeval art and the 
various outside forces which influenced it. One might, 
therefore, be surprised to find that this work is con- 
cerned neither with the Middle Ages nor with France 
entirely, but covers a large part of Catholic Europe in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. M. MA4le 
assures us that he has not abandoned the Middle Ages 
but found them anew in the religious art of the Counter- 
Reformation, and in addition some concepts and ideas 
which were unknown in mediaeval times. 

In spite of the widespread literature concerned 
with the religious and political aspects of the seven- 
teenth century, as found, for example, in the biblio- 
graphy of Fiilép-Miller’s Power and Secret of the 
Jesuits, art historians have overlooked the period, 
Such studies as there are upon the arts have been 
made wholly on the basis of style. They have been 
successful in showing the descent of the taste of the 
Italian Cinquecento joined with new qualities of chia- 
roscuro, size, and movement, and labeled with the 
term ‘‘ Baroque,’’ whose meaning is not altogether 
certain. The attempt to isolate the iconography of 
a period in which the old mediaeval restrictions no 
longer existed, was looked upon as useless. This 
view was expressed by M4le himself in the closing 
chapter of his L’ Art @ la fin de la Moyen Age (1908). 
He wrote, ‘‘ Then began an age of decency and reason, 
After 1560 everything conspired to destroy the art 
of the Middle Ages.... There will still be Christian 
artists, but there will be no more Christian art.’’ 
Here he reverses his opinion and tells us that there 
is a Christian art of the seventeenth century which 
is bound by rules just as strict as those of the thir- 
teenth. His book becomes, therefore, the first com- 
plete study of Baroque iconography. One hesitates 
to use the word ‘‘ Baroque ”’ in connection with Male, 
for it never appears in his discussion. As the use 
of the term up to this time, being mostly stylistic, 
has resulted in great confusion, his survey of the icon- 
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ographical field should help to clarify and make more 
exact its definition. 

The fact that M. Male has been concerned with 
all of Catholic Europe and not France alone is inherent 
in the era which he is discussing. Seventeenth cen- 
tury France was no longer the chief source of artistic 
inspiration for the Church; the Jansenist heresies 
made it definitely antagonistic. It was Rome that 
provided the stimulus and became the center from 
which the new iconography spread abroad. The art 
is considered here as found in Italy, France, Spain, 
and Belgium. 

The author describes the general conditions and 
the causes which produced an artistic production 
equaled in quantity only by that of the Middle Ages. 
The time was peculiarly ripe for artistic creation. 
After a few years of very rigid supervision following 
the decree of the Council of Trent banning nudity 
in religious art (1563), the popes again became pa- 
trons of art. The religious orders, especially the 
new Society of Jesus which concentrated so strongly 
on exercise of the emotions and appeal to the senses, 
each developed its own particular iconography. The 
result is that the three hundred churches of Rome 
are filled not with gospel scenes but with scenes 
from the lives of the saints. Whatever person, idea, 
practice, or symbolism was ridiculed by the Protes- 
tants, was immediately defended with great vigor 
and usually expressed in art in such a way as to 
leave no question as to its validity in the minds of 
the faithful Catholics. Whereas Protestant churches 
were left without an image and bare, the Counter- 
Reformation church offered a splendid interior of 
brilliant light, color, and movement, and instead of 
seeing this as a perversion of taste, Male wishes us 
to see it as a system in which the papacy affirmed 
what the heretics denied and even went farther in 
the affirming than their opponents did in the denying. 

New themes, new iconography, and new devotions 
are all considered. Male believes that much of the 
new iconography was developed at Bologna in the 
school of the Caracci, taken to Rome, and spread 
by engravings all over Europe. A typical example 
of the new iconography is the change in represen- 
tations of the Last Supper. Throughout Renaissance 
art the moment chosen was when Christ said, ‘‘One 
of you will betray me.’’ Now He is shown blessing 
the bread and wine, a shift from an emphasis on the 
dramatic to the liturgical. New. themes, such as the 
infancy of Jesus, Joseph the patron of good death, 
and the cult of the Guardian Angel are described. 
The latter is an excellent example of the survival of 
earlier iconography. When they came to express the 
idea in art, they went back to the fifteenth century 
and found a ready-made formula in the scene of young 
Tobit guided by the Archangel Raphael. The most 
important moment in the life of a saint came to be 
not when he did good works among his friends and 
neighbors on earth, but when he approached heaven 
in some ecstatic vision. Male writes, ‘‘ The saints 
of the Middle Ages did miracles, the saints of the 
Counter-Reformation were themselves miracles.’’ As 
well as finding such visions in the saints of their 
own time, they went back to the early church fathers 
and found that they had similar experiences. 

Perhaps Male’s most outstanding single contribu- 
tion to this study has heen his discovery of the /co- 
sologia of Cesar Ripa in the library of the Jesuit 
College, in Rome. (This discovery was published in 


the Revue des Deux Mondes, 1927.) It is an illustrated 
dictionary of allegories in which the author personified 
abstract ideas of every conceivable sort and repre- 
sented them with their attributes. It was not entirely 
original, but was founded on the Dictionary of Symbols 
of Pietro Valeriano and the Horus Apollo used by 
Raphael, and supplemented with the author’s own 
extensive reading and acquaintance with Homer, 
Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, Ariosto, and Tasso. It 
was first printed in 1603, went through five editions 
in his lifetime, was translated into French and per- 
meated all artistic representation down to the French 
Revolution. It is the source of innumerable allegories 
in Italy and France and serves to reverse our opinion 
of the inventive and creative ability of many artists 
of the time. Charles Le Brun, director of the deco- 
ration of the palaces and gardens of Versailles, in 
particular, must have made constant use of this hand- 
book. In the eighteenth century it continued to 
influence the more classical artists as it had the 
seventeenth century Baroque. 

Excellent as M4le’s book is, it poses a very diffi- 
cult problem. By writing on the religious art of 
the end of the sixteenth, the seventeenth, and the 
eighteenth centuries in the major part of Catholic 
Europe and joining it to his earlier volumes on the 
religious art of France of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries and the end of the Middle Ages (which he 
interprets to mean the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies), he has succeeded in surrounding the religious 
art of the Renaissance (both in France and Italy) as 
if it were on a checkerboard and leaving it with only 
a half a square—the first half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury—to move. Of course, in his early volumes he 
was concerned wholly with France, but if his ZL’ Ar¢ 
a la fin de la Moyen Age had considered Italy, he 
would certainly have had to devote a great deal of 
space to the development of Renaissance iconography 
there. As it is, however, the development of the 
Renaissance in France is omitted. In this last discus- 
sion, by enlarging the scope to include Italy, Belgium, 
and Spain, he has taken unto himself the heritage 
of the Renaissance iconography in these places without 
explaining it beforehand. To one whose chief interest 
is in the Middle Ages, the Italian Renaissance is 
too formidable to be attacked lightly, as it would be 
the study of a lifetime in itself. Yet he cannot and 
does not ignore it, for its influence is all-important 
in the art of the later centuries. This curious isol- 
ation of the Italian and French Renaissance would be 
justified if M. Male had not written what he did in 
his introduction to the present volume. ‘‘ Perhaps 
you will be surprised,’’ he writes, ‘‘ to see me abandon 
the Middle Ages, with which I have lived so long, 
to enter into a new world. It is because I wanted 
to finish this history of Christian iconography that I 
began forty years ago.... The Middle Ages which I 
thought had disappeared forever, have I not found 
them again without ceasing? Far from being a stranger 
to my preceeding works, this book has become the 
natural successor to them.’’ May I suggest that if 
not M. Male, then some one else, should fill in the 
gap which exists between these works? If he can 
find the Middle Ages present in the Italian Baroque 
painting of the seventeenth century, then certainly 
it must be present in Italian Renaissance painting or 
it could never have passed on down. 


FRANKLIN M. BIEBEL 





